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GENERAL CHARACTERS OF SPYLE. 


of which we have con- 
ered; "the chaice which be makes of 
fingle words; his atran nt of theſe in 
fentences ; the degree of his preciſion ; 

bis embelliſhment, by means of muſical ca- 
| res, ot other arts of ſpeech. Of 
fuch Characters of Style, therefore, 
it remains now to ſpeak, as the reſult of | 
2 * of _ I have —_— 


Tear different fabjetts 3 to be 
treated of in different forte of Style, is a 
tion ſo obvious, that I-ſhall not ſtay to 
iluſtrate it. Every one ſees that Treatiſes 
228 y, for inſtance, ought not to 

ed in the fame- ſtyle with ora- 
tions. E one ſees alſo, that different 
parts Wrong on conipoſition require a Va- 


= 


Kation in the ſtyle and manner. In a ſer- 
mon; for inftance, or any harangie; the: 


application or peroration a&mits more or- 
= and requires more warmth, than 
the didactie part. But What I mean at 
preſent to remark is, that amidſt this va- 
riety, we fill expect to find, in the com- 
poſitions of any one man, ſome degree of 
uniformity or conſiſtency with binaſelf i in 
manner; we to find ſome i 
nant c of Style i on all his 
writings, which ſhall be ſuited to, and ſhall 
mark, his particular genius, and turn of 
mind. The orations in Evy differ much 


in Style, al they qught to-do, ee 


GENERAL CHARACTERS OF SFYLE. 9 


of his hiſtory.” The, ſame is the caſe with LECT: 


_ Tacitus, Werner 
D — 


10 GENERAI)@HARACTERS OP STYLE. 
T LECT: diſtinguiſhed: for ſtrength and firmneſs, 
f VV. ich a nchlefiiofi ſmbothaeſs.and ons- 
7 canmples:.of which, be gives 
among the Pots, and 
— — By 
— heamcans,. as the name indi- 
tates,.: a: Style: namruted, flowing, and 
ſweet; reſting mom up numbers and 
than ſtrength; he inſtances Heſiod, 
ho, Anacreon, Euripides, and princi- 
Iſocrates. The Middle kind is the 
. a werent 
the beaut ies of both; in which claſs he 
Hömer-and Saphocles —— 
Plato, and Achat — Ariſtatle. 
This muſt be a very wide claſs. indeed. 
which * and Ariſtotle un- 
dar one article as to Style. Ciceso and 
Quindihan make alſo a-thicefold di viſion 
ol Style, though with reſpect to diflerent 
qualities of it; in which thay are followed 
| by moſt of the modern writers an Rheto- 
Il F nic; the Simplex, Tenue, or  Subtile ;, the 
Grave or #ehemens; and the Medius, or, 
temperatum genus dicends. But theſe divi- 
fions, and the illuſtrations they give af 
them, are ſo looſe and general, that they 
_ cannot adwaner us much in out ideas of 
Style. I ſhall cndeayaur coe a littla mare 
_ particular! A 1 2 on this 
ſubject. 4 +4 erte 251 rd Int 
rf Sons + 3 2 Th - 
vie nga " ud ws Fo y 4 LED. 
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vament be Joes not. rej be 
lively and figured ; 1 ve STRESS js in- 
tend ell for. the fake 9 


rather 


than 
tmoſt 
ciſion is fiydied. an p. The they 
commonly defigned to ſuggeſt more to the 


xy 
pre- 
Are 


— 


rgades's imagination than _ 
* * 


eb vafalds his thought 


LECT: firength, 


XVIII. 
, neſs, 


conciſeneſs becomes a 


be 1 — copiouſ- 
Writers of- oro ſupply by generally 
love magmifigence and amplification. Their 


periods naturally run out into fome length: 
and having room for en 42 | 


kind, they admit it freely, - 
& 4 n er 1 


Erez of theſe manners * 
ad and each becomes faulty when 
carried to the extreme. The extreme of 
t and "obſcure; 
7 is apt alfo —— 100 point- 
ed, and bordering on the -epigrammatic: 
'Fhe extreme diffuſeneſy becomes weak ant 
languid, and tires the reader. However, 
to one or other of theſe to manners, a 
writer-may lean according a hie 
prompts him: and under the cha- 
racer of a conciſe, ot of a mort open and 
diſfuſe Style. may ne” . 


duns rabtben. ann Anne 


— 2 5 Wat ? # 3 by: 


„Fol ihuſtrstions of theſe # 


racters, I can only refer to the writers who 


are 


examples of them. It is not ſo muelr 
from detached , 'fach as I was-wont 
formerly to quote for. inſtances, | as fromthe 
current of an author's Style, that we are 
to collect the idea of a formed' maimer of! 
writing: The two moſt remarkable ex 

les that I know, of conciſeneſs carried 
as far-as riety will allow, ' perhaps in 
— farther, = _ 


CONCISE AND DIFFUSE-STYLE. | 13 
« L/Efprit de Loix. Ariſtotle too holds LE Cr. 


an emment ank among didactic wri- ., 
ters for his brevity. Perhaps no writer in 


the, world was ever ſo. frugal of his words 
as Ariſtutle; but. this frugality of expreſ- 
fion a an darkens his 


meaning. 
2 beautiful magnificent, diffuſcneſs, Ci- 
and Sir W — in . * 


— by the advantage 
which V.. — afford of pauſing at pleaſure, 
reviewing what appears obſcure, great 
conciſeneſs is always to be avoided. We 
ſhould never preſume too much on the 


od rt he 


ll more | b ation 
[0 niakes 4 briſker AN Roar i myteion 
1 4d gratißzes te mind by opp in 

1. 


eXercifE to'x reader's own fete an 
tüwent, which,” 13 

barely be admitted to be ies 
conciſely, will be admired ſpirited. 
Deſefiption, hem we want 6 Have if di- 
vid aud animated; ſhould "it 6 hte 
fei 1 froth the corart 

fitorr - elk perfons ing 
—— that * 0 1 1 
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feless tothe underſtanding; as in all mar- 
ters of reuſoning, — t irftrue- 
nod. There would 
ad diffuſe manner. 
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mon to bug Periods; and d boneiſe whiter, 
n will often n emp ſhorr ſeri 
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rally de eee Seyle, of. the 
witk the Coneiſe and tha Dif- 

* They do indsed very often opineide, 
Diffuſe -witers ha vs for the moſt part ſame 

8 A and nervʒ˙uss Writers 
be inclined ers 


who, 8 
have maintained 2 great degreeof ſtrength. 

1 
guage Dt Barrow::'t Bowes Style bas 


LEET. firm hold of the 


NERVOUS AND pom STYLE. 
ion which he would 
— of this will 
"* dledrly « in his Style. Several un- 
meaning words and looſe epithets will be 
found; his exprefions will be vague and 

neral; his arrangement indiftint and 
Keble, we ſhalt conceive ſomewhat of his 
meaning, but our tion will be faint. 
Wheteas a nervous writer, whether he em- 
ploys an extended or a conciſe Style, gives 

us always a ſtrong — reſſion of his mean- 
ing; his mind is full. of his ſubject, and 
his words are all expreſſive; every phraſe 
and every figure which he uſes, tends to 
rendet the picture, which he would ſet be- 


_ us, more lively and complete. 


1 os Env IB, under the mae Diffuſe 
and Conciſe Style, that an author might 
lean either to t one or to the other, and 
yet be beautiful. This is not the caſe with 
reſpe to the ner vous and the feeble. Eve- 
ry author, in every'compoſition, ought to 
ſtudy to expreſs himſelf with ſome ſtrength, 
and, in 8 as he approaches to the 
ſeeble, he: becomes. a bad writer. In all 
kinds of writing, however, the fame de- 
gree of firength is not demanded. But the 
more' grave and weighty any compoſition 
is, the more ſhonld a character of 

predominate in the Style. Hence in hiſto- 
ry, e and ſolemn diſcourſes, it 
is expected moſt. "Ons * the moſt com- 
( 1 F * pleto 


— 


plete models of a ner̃ vous Style, is 1 


henes in his orations. 
As every quality io Style has afi 
extreme, when pou quake in to which it be- 


comes faulty, this holds of the Nervous 
Gs ls offers. Too great a ſtudy 

ſtrength, to the bf the other 
qualities of Style, is found to betray writers 
into a batſh manner. Hatſhneſs ariſes from 
unuſual words, from forced inverſions in 
the conſtruction of a Sentence, and too 
much neglect of Shea and code. This 
is reckoned the fault of ſome of our carli- 
6ſt claſſics in the Engliſh language; ſuch as 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, 
Hooker, Chillingworth, Milton i in his proſe 
works, Harrington, Cudworth, and other 
writers of confiderable note in the days of 
Queeii Elizabeth, James I. and Chatles I. 


Theſe writers had nerves and ſtrength in a | 


high degree, and are to this day eminent for 
— uality in Style. But the language in 
their s was exceedingly different from 
what it is now, and was indeed entirely 
formed upon the idiom and conſtruction of 
the Latin in the t of Sentences. 
Hooker, for inſtance, begitis the Preface to 
his celebrated work of Eccleſiaſtical Polity, 
with the following Sentence: Though 
* for no othet avs, yet for this, that 0%" 4 

* rity may know we have not looſely — 
- 1 1 ſilence, permitted thi 
p * as in 9 e 


* 
a7 


.... 
LECT. 


— — 


wu 


* men's information, extant . this much, 
« concetning the preſent ſtate of the church 
« of God eſtabliſhed amongſt us, and their 
« careful endeavours which would have. 
<< upheld the ſame.” Such a ſentence now 
ſounds harſh in our cars. Let ſome ad- 
vantages certainly attended this ſort, of 
Style; and whether we have gained, or 
loſt, upon the whole, by departing from it, 
may bear à queſtion. By the freedom. of 
arrangement, which it permitted, it ren- 
dered the Language ſuſceptible of more 
ſtrength, of more variety of collocation, 
and mòre harmony of period. But howe- 
ver this be, ſach- az ſtykk is now. obſolete; 
and no medern writer could adopt it with- 
out the cenſure of harſhneſs and; affecta- 
ion. The preſent form which the Lan- 
£ has aſſumed, has, in ſome meafute, 
ficed the ſtudy of Rreneth to that of 
perſpicutiy and caſe. Our arrangement of 
words has become leſs forcible, perhaps, 
but mote plain and natural: and this 18 
now underſtood to be the genins of our 
Tun .teftoration of King Charles I 
ſeems to be the era of the formation of 
our preſent ſtyle Lord Clarendon was 
one of the firſt who laid aſide ; he fre- 
quent inverſions which - prevailed. among 
writers of the former age. After him, Sir 
William Temple, mm 
ill nere. But the author, who, by t 
number 
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NERVOUS AND FEEBLE STYLE. 


number and reputation of his works, formed LE 5 T. 


it more than any one, into its preſent fate, 


is Dryden. Dryden began'to write at the * 


Reſtoration, and continued long an author 
both in poetry and proſe. He had made 
the language his ſtudy; and though he 
wrote haſtily, and often incorrealy, and 
his ſtyle is not free from faults, yet there 
is a richneſs in his diction, a copiouſneſs, 
caſe, and variety in his expreſſion, which 
has not been ſurpaſſed by any who have 
come after him. Since his time, conſide- 
rable attention has been paid to Purity and 
Elegance of Style; But 1t is Elegance, ra- 
ther than Strength, 22 _—_ the diſtin- 
guiſhin ity of moſt of the En- 
Es we. bunte of n 
more' manly: and nervous manner than 
others; but, whether it be from the genius 
of our Language, or from whatever other 
caufe, it appears to me, that we arc far 
from "the gth of ſeveral of the Greek 


HiruerrTo | 


Dr. Johnſon, in his life of Dryden, gives the following 
character of his proſe ſtyle : © His prefaces have not the for- 
* mality of a ſented ſtyle, in which the firſt half of the ſen- 
'* tence betrays the other. The clauſes are never balanced, 
* nor- the periods modelled ; every word feems to crop by 
chance, though'ir falls imo its proper place. Nothing is 
A cold or languid: the whole is airy, animated, and vigor- 
dus; what is Jitle, is gay; what is great, is ſplendid. 
„ Though all is "eaſy, nothing is feeble; though all ſeems 
A carelc there is nothing harſh ; ay rye „ fince his 
* earlier warks, more than a century has they have 
. or obſolgg” oo oO 


— 


22 DRY STYLE 


LEET. — wehave Style un: 
L der thoſe charaQers that reſpeQ its expreſ- 
fiveneſs of an author's Let us 
now proceed to conſider it in another view, 
with "eſpe to the degree of ornament 
employed to beautify it. Here, the Style 
| af different authors ſeems to raiſe, in the 
following gradation: a Dry, a Plain, a 
Neat, an Elegant, a Flowery manner. 
Of each gf theſe in their order. 


Fixer, a Dry manner. This excludes 
all ornament of * * yr 
= aim to | 43 or the ear. 
This is tolerable only in pure ic writ- 
ing; and even thexe, 5 
great weight and Why of matter is re- 
— and e Argo {picuity of Lan- 
's te th rough example 
275 Style. Never an 
or who adhered fo fo rigidly to 
irineſs of a didactic manner, 
out all his writings, and conveyed 2 — 
inſtruction without the leaſt a 2 to 
| ornament. With the weſt py oy] ag 
| us, and extenſive views, he — 
| intelligence, who addreſſes himſelf ſole- 
| 12 = lor without making any 
| uſe of the channel of the imagination. But 
| | this is a manner which deſerves not to be 
1 imitated. For, although the - 
the matter may compenſate the dryneſs 
harſhneſs of the Style, yet is that ryncks 


<L 2 
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3 conſiderable defect; as it fatigues attenti- 
on, 


PLAIN STYLE. 
on, and conveys our ſentiments, with diſad- 


A PL.ain Style riſes one degree above a 
Dry one. A writer of this character, em- 
ploys very little ornament of any kind, and 
reſts, almoſt, entirely upon his ſenſe. But, 
if he is at no pains to engage us by the em- 
ployment of figures, mnſical arrangement, 


or 


ol writer, Beſides Perſpicuity, he ** 
ues Propriety, Purity, and Preciſion, in his 
Language; which form one degree, and no 
inconfiderable one, of beauty. Livelineſs 
too, and force, may be conſiſtent with a very 
Plain Style: and, therefore, ſuch an author, 
if his ſentiments be good, may be abun- 
dantly agreeable. The difference between a 
dry and plain writer, is, that the former is 
incapable of ornament, and ſeems not to 
know rr latter ſeeks not after 
It. gives us his meaning, in good lan- 
guage, diſtinct and pure; any orna- 
ment he gives himſelf no trouble about; ei- 
ſubjeQ; or, becauſe his genius does not 
lead him to delight in it; or, becauſe it leads 
him to deſpiſe it | 


 Tars 


* On this head, of the General Characters of Style, par- 
ticularly, the Plain and the Simple, and the characters of 
thoſe Engliſh authors who are elaſſed under them, in this, and 
the following Lecture, ſeveral ideas have been taken from a 

maouſcript 


LEST, 
vantage, to the reader or hearer. -— Ganga, 


r. Tus laſt was the caſc with Dean Swift, 


He how, 


one of the moſt uſeful models. But we 


often borders upon the dry and unpleafing ; 
a in his humourous ones, ap neg AM 


PLAIN STYLE. 


who may be placed at the head of thoſe that 
have employed the Plain Style. Few writ: 
A on nt yn iperg He treats 
every which he handles, whether ſe- 
jcrous, in a m manner. 
almoſt, bod har Inge 


fe kad com Sep, he is 
muſt not look for much ornament and grace 
in his Language. — — ia 
genius, made him defpiſe any -embelliſh- 
en oY kind as beneath his” 
1e delivers his fentiments in a plain,  down- 
, poſitive manner, like one who is fore he 
— — indifferent whether 
youTe'pleafed or not. is ſerrtences are com- 
tly arranged; — —— 

to 1 of found; often withoat 


much regard to or clegance. 
If a metaphor, of any — chance 


to render his fatire more would, 

haps, 1 of 
in his way; but if it tended only to embel- 
liſh and 5 he would rather throw it 
aſide. Hence, in his ſerious pieces, his ſtyle 
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NEAT S8TYLE. 


froth, nor affeRation in it; it flows 


: ” yy 
mult remember, 


and pre ven 


— = Neve Style comes next 
m order; and here we | 
giom of 


and in a praceful 
ther than in any 
on, or eloquence. His ſentences are al. 
ho and free from the incumbrance 


manner gives bis wit a ſingulat edge, and LECT. 


it oft to igheſt ad Theze **U. 
{cts it o to the higheſt advantage, There. Y 
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 orpament, which is not unſuitable to any 


ELEGANT STYLE. 
length; rather inclining to brevity, than a 
ſwelling ſtructure; cloſing with propriety ; 
without any tails, or adjections dragging 
after the cloſe. His cadence is va- 
ried; but not of the ſtudied muſical kind. 
His figures, if he uſes any, are ſhort. and 
correct; rather, than bold and glowing. 
Such a Style as this, may be attained by a 
writer who has no great powers of fancy 
or genius; by induſtry merely, and careful 
attention to the rules of writing ; and it is 
a Style always agreeable. It imprints a 
character of moderate clevation on our 
compoſition, and carries a decent degree of 


ſubject whatever. A familiar letter, or a 
law paper, on the drieft ſubject, may be 


_ written with neatneſs; and a ſermon, or a 


pe treatiſe, in a Neat Style, will 


An Blegant Style is a charader, expreſ- 
fing a higher degree of ornament than a 


_ neat one; and, indeed, is the term uſually 


applied to Style, when poſſeſſing all the vir- 
tues of ornament, without any of its ex- 
ceſſes or defects. From what has been 
formerly delivered, it will cafily be under- 
ſtood, that complete Elegance implies great 

picuity and ety; purity in the 
— . dexterity in 
their harmonious and happy arrangement. 
It implies, farther, the grace and beauty of 


Imagination ſpread over Style, as far as the 


- fubjeR 


FLORID STYLE. 


which Figurative Language adds, when 
properly emplo 
writer is one who pleaſes the fancy a 
car, while be informs the 3 
and who gives us his ideas clothed with all 
the beauty of expreſſion, but not over- 
charged with any of its miſplaced , 
In this claſs, therefore, we * only ö 
firſt rate writers in the age; ſuch as, 
Addiſon, Dryden, Pope, Temple, Boling- 
broke, Atterbury, more: writers 
who differ widely from one another in ma- 
ny of the attributes of Style, but whom 
we now clafs together, under the denomi- 
nation of Elegant, as in the ſeale of Or- 


nament, poſſeſſing nearly the ſame place. 


Wusx the ornaments, applied to Style, 
are too rich and gaudy in proportion to the 
ſubject; when they return upon us too faſt, 
and ſtrike us either with a dazzling luſtre, 
or a falſe brilliancy, this forms what is call- 
ed a Florid Style; a term commonly uſed 
to ſignify the exceſs of ornament. In 2 
young compoſer this is ata nable. 
perhaps, it — a —_—_—__ ymptom in 
young people, that their Style ſhould in- 
cline to the Florid and Lurxuriant: Volo 
* ſe efferat in adoleſcente farcunditas,” ſays 
Quinctilian, multum inde nt an- 
un, multum tio limabit, aliquid velut 
* ufu ipſo deteretur ; fit modo unde excidi 
pe quid ctexculpi,—Audeat hac ztas 


ed. In a Word, an 'Y 
the 


ſubject admits it; and all the INoftration - ECT 


— 


ornaments as ate redundant, unſuitable to 


= can be mare contemptible 


FLORILD STYLE 


2 ye uta, et inyegiat et inventis gaudeat; 

at ices Wh non ſatis interim ſicca et ſe- 
e 'vera, Pelle remediom eft ubertatis: 
ſterilia nullo labore vinguntur ' But, 
althoug it the Floxid Style may be allowed 
to youth, i In theit firſt ellays, it myſt not 
receive the ſame indulg ence from writers of 
matuxer years, It is te be expected, that 
Judgment, 2 it tipens, , ſhould chaſten ima- 
gination, at | "rejeRt, as as Juvenile, all fuch 


the N or not conducive to illuſtrate 


1 18 9 


than 8 e ſplendor of Lan 
which ſome writers tually aff It 
were.well, if this could be afcrived to the 
real overflawi ing of a rich imagination. 
We ſhould then have fomething to amuſe 
us, at leaſt, if we Coos my, to 2 675 
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5 idea ; 115 N no frength 1 geni- 
us fax n it, n er to = 
* In outh, os to ſee DE: : 2 appear. 
4 will be diminiſhed by years mich will be cor- 


ripenin judgment ; — of it, wy 9 —.— 
will be worn away. 
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FLORID STYPE SS 
fly the defect b ticaF "words; by WR LECT: 
an nog eee place F 22 - | 

d every thin that has the penn er of 

domp and maptiificence. It has eſcaped 

theſe writers, that  fobricth in ornament, 
bs one peat fectet for fende hg it pleaſing; 

ind” that, without à fotthddtion of go 
fuſe and Folk thought, the dit" Pd 
ie is bat 4 chice inipotition on the 
Public. - 1e Public, howeyer, are but 
too apt to be 16 impofec on; At Tea,” the 
mob of Readers, who are very ready to be 
caught, at firſt, with whatever is dazzling 
„„ 

I canxorT help thinking, that it reflects 
more honour on => Lr u turn, _ 
diſpoſitions reſent age, than 
— taſte, that Mr. — Me- 
litations have had ſo great a currency. 
The pious and benevolent heart, which is 
always diſplayed in them, and the lively 
fancy which, on ſome occaſions, appears, 
guſtly merited applauſe : bat the perpetual 
plitter of expreſſion, the ſwoln imagery, 
and ſtrained deſcription which abound in 
tem, are ornaments of a falſe kind. I 
would, 8 ſtudents of ora- 
ory to imitate Mr. Harvey's piety, rather 
han his Style; and, in + bd * of 
ſerious kind, to turn their attention, as 
Pope fays, from ſounds to things, 
from fancy to the heart.” Admonitions 
of this kind, I have already had occaſion 
| | — 
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very opportunity of cautioning m Read- 
the affected and EET Ol 
went; and; inftead of that flight 
„„ ae ein Thien ape 
u to be at preſent too faßhidnable, to 
bee, n far as m endeavours can 
I 2 taſſe ſor more lohd thou! 
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tut on the canfideration of 
Characters of — I urated 


| the - 
manner. Teng eren Septe alfo, with e- 


lation to the different 


employed to beautify it; in which yiew 
Dy ren tiſes ac- C 
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ther one of great. ED 


Writing, and Rk be accu- 
rately examined, that "Sim icity, or 2 
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and without precifion- e On oe 
10g chiefly ts: the different meanings gi 
to the! Nord eee 

it will be ary. hereto 
to bew in what cafe it is a attri- 
bute of Style. We may remark four dif- 
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ere is, Sitplicity "Xo 
45 ed to too great a variety of pafts. 
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the, acenſions or the, ſubject ſuggeſt. 8 LET: 
ſought; and . what, when. once e den Ts 
at ai apprebeaded by all. RN — — 
in Writing. £2 relles 2. leſs natural ang ob- 
vious train 8 thoug . and and which” 14 re- 

uired: 4 peculist 1 "of genius. t6. pur- 
|: "within certain bounds very N. ; 

t. when. carried. too. far, approaching to 
+ A 1 *by the a Pear- 
E N or fat - % 4 
Thus, we 9 5 i | 
Parnie 115 8.4 1 T* far | cater S — 
in ts fore of thought, than Mr. 8 
Cie thoughts on moral 1 are na- 
tural; S in _ refined. and — 


In the two. ſenſes of Sunplicity,” when. it 
ON Sp to 2 of. parts, or 
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ur, but che man, in ins own natural 


character. He 51 be rich in his exprefſi-. 1 
J __- > Js 
ey; bot kel flow from- him without ef- No 
fon { und he a to write-in this man- 
ner mt becay e e 
ciuſeir's the manner af 
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natural to him. A certain degter 

not, alſo is not incomfiſtent with 

arsctet oi Siyzs, And Even. not — 2 
ful in d en tdo mute an; attention: to 
word is foreign to Mi Hubeat —— - 
Ciceros ¶ Orat. Noo) 4! molle on, 
et quo indicet uon ingratam 
amtſhominis, de-re mags marie; are 
* Haborantis. '”* i be great advan- 
tags of Simplicity of Style; that, like m- 
plieity of manners, it Mors vs a man's ſen- 
timents and turn of mind laid open with- 
out Giſpmſe. More ſtudied and artificial 
mantieis of -wri however beautiful, 
have always "this difad that they 
cxlibit an author in fem, like a' man at 
W ee I 
the ceremonial of behaviour, conceal thoſe _ 
peeuliatities which diflinguiſh ane man 
from another.” fn vx pee an e 
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SIMPLICITY ANV o 


of diſtinction at home, and with caſc, 


marked character. | 


Tus higheſt degree of this Simplicity, 
is expreſſed by a French term, to which we 
have none that fully anſwers in our Lan- 
guage, naivere. It is not eaſy to give a pre- 
ciſe idea of the import of this word, It 
always a diſcovery of character. 
I. believe the beſt account of it is given by 
2 French critic, M. Marmontel, who ex- 


plains it thus: That fort of 'amiable inge- 


nuity, or undifguiſecd : openneſs, which 
ſeems to give us ſome degree of ſuperiority 
over the perſon who ſhows it; a certain in- 
fantine Simplicity, which we love in our 
hearts, but which diſplays ſome features 


of the character that we think we could 


have art enough to hide; and which, there- 
fore; always leads us to ſmile at the perſon i 
who diſcovers this character. La Fontaine, 
in his Fables, is given as the 


be underſtood, as deſcriptive of a partieu- 
cular ſpecies only of Simplicity. 


Wi rn reſpec to Simplicity, itt general, 
we may remark, that the antient origins 
writers are always the moſt eminent for it. 
This happens from a plain reaſon, that they 
wrote from the dictates of natural genius, 


and were not formed upon the labours and 
e | writings 


t exam- 
ple of fuch naivere. This, however, is to 


 AFFECTATION IN STL. 


d of producing 
Wamong the Greek writers, we have more 
models of a beautiful Simplicity than among 
the Roman. Homer, Heſiod, Anacreon, 
= Theocritys, Herodotus, and Xenophon, 
Wh are all diſtinguiſhed for it. Among the Ro- 
mans alſo, we have ſome writers of this 
character, particularly Terence, Lucreti- 
Jus, Pheœdrus, and jullus Cteſar. The fol- 
Jlowing of Terence's Andria, is a 
beautiful inſtance of — of man- 

ner in * We 


* "> Dome 3 N 
1 Procedit; fequimor; as ſepulchrum veni- 
; mus; 


In ignew impolits ef, fletur; interea hee 
(am di, ad dannn ace impruden- 


\ 3 periculo. Ibi tum exanimatus 
Pamphilus, 
Bene diſſimulatum amorem, & celatum in- 


* dicat; 

Occurrit ** retrahit, 
Mea Glycerium, inquit, quid agis? wad te 
is perdĩitum ? 


Tum illa, vt conſuetum facile amorem cer- 


neres, 
Rejecit ia in cum, . 
. I, 


; writings of others, which is always in ba- LECT: 
Affectation. Hence, ** , 


30 SIMPLICITY AND 


1 All the words here are — 4 
wa and elegant; and conv a moſt lively pic- 
ture of the ſrene Aer bed: while, at the 
fame time, the Style appears wholly artleſs 
and unlaboured. Let us, next, confider 
ſome 1 ie under this 


ö is the great beauty of 
Archbiſhop Tillotfon's manner. Tillotſon 
has long been admired as an uent writ- 
er, and a model for ing. But his 
eloquence, if we can call it ſuch, has been 
often miſunderſtood. For, if we include, 
in the idea of eloqi uence, ychemence and 
ſtrength, pictureſque deſtription, owing 
figures, of correct arrangement of ſentenc- 
es, in all theſe parts da oratory the Arch- 
is exceedingly deficient. His Style 
is always: pure, indeed, and perfpicuous, 

but careleſs and remiſs, too often feeble 

and languid; little beauty in the conſtruc- 


th. 


xp .. 4 " «- x 8 * . 5 +1 *. a _— - 2 


* „ 
« Came to the ſepulchre: RR ＋ 
« Upon the pile ; lamented ; whergupon = 
«« This ſiſter, ] was ſpeaking of, all wild, 

4 „Ran to the flames with of her life. 5 
« There ! there | the frighted Pamphilus betrays 
« His well difſembled and long hidden love; 
Runs up, and takes ber roh the wait; and cries, 
Oh my Glycerum ! what is it you do? 
* Why, why, endeavour to deſtroy yourſelf? 
; © Then ela fd demanar, tht you 
+ Migh 4 their long long love, 
Threw 9 
* Oh! how familiarly ! 
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tion of his ſentences, which are frequently LEC F., 
ſuffered to drag unharmoniouſly ; feidom — 21 
any attempt towazds ſtrength or fublimmt y. 
But, notwithſtanding the ſe defects, ſuch 2 
conſtant vein of good ſenſe and piety runs 
through his works, ſuch an earneſt and ſe- 

rious manner, and ſo much uſeful inftruc- 

tion conveyed in a Style ſo pare, natural, 

and unaffected, as will juſtly recommend 

him to high regard, as long as the Englith 

Lan remains; not, indeed, as a mo- 

del of the higheſt eloquence, but as a ſim- 

ole and amiable writer, whoſe manner is 
trongly expreſſive of great goodnefs and 
worth. I obſerved before, that Simplicity 

of manner may be conſiſtent with ſome de- 


pond. — 


gree of ness ence in Style; and it is onl 
the beauty of that Seng leit which ak 


the negligence of ſuch writers ſeem grace- 
ful. But, as 1 in the Archbiſhop, 
negligence may fometimes be carried ſo far 
as to impair the beauty of Simplicity, and 
make it border on a flat and languid man- 
ner. 


Sik WirriaAu TEMPLE is another re- 
markable writer in the Style of Simplieity. 
In point of ornament and correctgeſs, he 
riſes a degree above Tillotſon ; thaugh, for 
correctneſs, he is not in the bigheſt rank. 
All ig eaſy and flowing in bim; he is ex- 
ceedingly harmonious; ſmoothneſs, and 
what may: be called amenity, are the diſ- 


tinguiſhing characters of his be 


pod 
LECT. 
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__ characer.” In reading bis works, we ſeem 


i. wt + Ka this charaQer * 


_ ries particularly, in fimihes and meta- 


cone don of his . agreea- 


e noe he Teaft” eee de 


Ainet AND 


, ſometinies.” as ſuch a manner will 
into a prolix and remiſs Style, 
No writer . e er ſtamped upon his 
Style a more” lively of his own 


engaged in converſati with him ; we be, 
come thoroughly rms: with him, not 
merely as an author,” but as a man; and 
contract a friendſhip for bim. He may be” 
claſſed as "Was in the middle, between 
a en ent Sim ey and the higheſt de- 


os ths latte of chit; * moſt 


| n 
in the higheſt degree; — oY 
not very © z yet near 
ſobjeds Sieh he bees of require: the 


ble, and commonly. very muſical; 
4 character of fmoothneſs, more than E 
„ be is 


fircagth. In Fi igurative 


Lo? Which are fo employed, as to ten- 
hls Style fplendid without being gaudy. 


manner; 


5 42 SIMPLICITY AND 
i LEST plicity in an author of real genius, that it 
In — attones for —— 52 8 
1 to many a is. ex 

all the moſt. excellent — 1 - 
_ proſe and _ the ſimple. and natural 
manner may be always remarked; although 
other — being predominant, this form 


not their ar and diſtinguiſhing cha- 
5 racer. Thus Milton is in the midſt 
of all his grandeur; and nes in 
the midſt of all his vehemence. To grave 


and ſolemn writings, Simplicity af man- 
ner adds the more venerable air. Accord- 
ingly, this has often been remarked as the 
prevailing character throughout all the ſa- 
cred Scriptures: and indeed no other cha- 
raQer of Style was ſo much ſuited to the 


dignity of inſpiration, 


Or authors, who, notwithſtanding ma- 
ny excellencies, haye rendered their Style 
much leſs beautiful by want of Simplicity, 
I cannot give a more remarkable — 
than Lord Shaftſbury. This is an author 
on whom I have made obſervations ſeveral 
times before, and- ſhall now take leave of 
him, with giving his general character un- 
der this head. onfiderable merit, doubt- 
leſs, he has. His works might be read 
with profit for. the moral philoſophy which 
they coke had he not filled them with 
fo many oblique and invidious inſinuations 
4 the Chriſtian Religion; thæoven out, 


o * nuch ſploen aud ine, , 


AFFECTATION. IN SVTVLE. 


beauties, It is firm, and fapported in an 
uncommon degree: it is rich and muſical. 
No Bngliſh author, as F formerly ſhewed, 
has attended ſo much to the regular con- 
ſtruction of his ſentences, _ with ref- 

to propriety; and with reſpect to ea- 


and pomp to his that there is no 
wonder it ſhould heve been fometimes high- 
ly admired, -It is hurt, Kowever, 


by perpetual ſtiffneſs and affectation. This 
is its capital fault. His lordfhip can ex- 
preſs nothing with Simplicity. He ſeems 
to have confidered it as vulgar, and beneath 
the dignity of à man of quality, to ſpeak 
like other men. Hence he is ever in buſ- 
kins; full of circumlocutions and artificial 
clegance. In every ' ſentence, we ſee the 
marks of labour and art; nothing of that 
eaſe, which exprefſes a ſentiment coming 
natural and warm from the heart, Of fi- 
gures and ornament of every kind, he is 
exceedingly fend; fometimes happy in 
them; but his fondneſs for them is too vi- 
ble; and having once laid hold of ſome 
metaphor or alluſſon that pleaſed him, he 
knows not how to part with it. What is 
| moſt wonderful, he was a profeſſed admirer 
of Simplicity; is always extolling it in the 
Wy 42cients, and cenſuring the moderns for 

the want of it; though he departs from it 
himſelf as fax ** 


guage has many 


LECT. Lord Shaftſbary 
—— 


ſurreptitiouſſy. I believe, in a ſeparate 


STMPLICITY' AND | 
poſſeſſed delicacy and re- | 
finement of, taſte, to a degree that we 
call exceſſive and ſickly; but he had little 
warmth of ; — 1 0X 1 or Tow 
feelings: and the coldneſs. of 
led bim to that artificial —— manner 
which aj in his writings, He was 
fonder of nothing than of wit and raille- 
but he is far from being happy in it. 
attempts it often, but always aukward- 
ly; he is Riff, even in his pleaſantry; and 
laughs in — like an ayther, and not like 
a man 


Fon the adhd) have given of 
Lord Shaftſbury's manner, it may eaſily bo 
1magined, that he would miſlead many who 
blindly admired him. Nothing is more 
dangerous to the tribe of imitators, than 
an author, who, with many impoſing beau- 
ties, has alſo fome very con ble- 
miſhes. This is fully exemplified in Mr. 
Blackwall of — the author of the 
Life of Homer, the Letters on Mytholo- 
gy, and the Court of Auguſtus; a writer 
of conſiderable aroing, and of i * 

oO; 


* Jt ma * be nat unwgrthy of being mentioned. 
that the beſt edition of his Enquiry into w was publiſhed, 
form, in the year 

1699 ; and is ſometimes to be met withz by comparing 
which, with the corrected edition of the fame treatiſe, as it 
now ſtands among his works, we ſee one of the moſt curious 
and pſeful examples that I know, of what is called — 
Iabor ; the art of poliſhing language, b — A e 


ends = an 
p an imperfect draught 


AFFECTATION' IN STYLE. 


of an artificial Style, and of that parade of 
language which diſtinguiſhes the Shaftſbu- 
can manner. TS ' | ' 1 


Havixe now ſaid ſo much to recom- 


mend Simplicity, or the eaſy and natural 
manner of writing, and having pointed out 


the defects of an oppoſite manner; in or- 
der to 
is 


event miſtakes on this ſubject, it 
for me to obſerve, that it is ve- 


22 for an author to write fimply, 
yet not beautifully. One may be — 


from aſſectation, and not have merit. The 
beautiful Simplicity ſuppoſes an author to 
poſſeſa real genius; to write with ſolidi 
purity, and hvelineſs of imagination. In 
this caſe, the ſimplicity or unaffectedneſs 
of his manner, is the crowning ornament;“ 
it heightens every other beauty; it is the 
dreſs of nature, without which, all beau- 
ties are imperfea; But if mere unaſſect- 
edneſs were ſufficient to conſtitute. the 
beauty, of Style, weak, trifling, and dull 
writers might often lay claim to this' beau- 
ty. And, accordingly, we frequently meet 
with pretended critics, who extol the dull- 
eſt writers on account of what they call 
the © Chaſte Simplicity of their manner; 
which, in truth, is no other than the ab- 
ſence of every ornament, through the mere 
want of 22 and imagination. We muſt 
diſtingu therefore, between that Sim- 
plicity which accompanies true genius, 


and 


45 
alſo; but infected with an extravagant love LECT. 


XIX. 
— — 
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VEHEMENT STYLE. 


"Xx. 200 which is perfectly compatible with 


| is not, 


dur; it is a glowing Style; the language 
are heated, and ftrong 


every proper ornament of Sele, and that 
mm than a cateleſs and ;flo- 
venly manner. Indeed, the diſtinction is 
eaſily made from the effect produced. The 
one never fails to intereſt the Reader, the 
other is infipid and tireſome. 


I ynocted to mention one other manner 
or character of Style, different from any 
that I have yet fpoken of; wich may be 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Vehe- 
ment. This always implies ſtrength; and 
by any means, inconfiftent with 
Simplicity: but in its predominant- charac- 
ter is diſtinguiſhable from erther the ſtrong 
or the fimple manner. It has a peculiar ar- 


of a man, whoſe N and paſſions 

affected by what 
be writes; who is therefore negligent of 
lefler graces, but pours himſelf forth with 
the repidity and fulneſs of a torrent. It 
belongs to the higher kinds of oratory; and 
indeed is rather expected from a man who 
is ſpeaking, than from one who ts writing 
in his clofet. The orations of Demoſthe- 
nes furniſh-the full and perfect example of 


this ſpecies of Style. 


—_ Amone Engliſh writers, the one I 
has moſt of this character, though mixed, 
indeed, 6" Teveral defects, is Lord Bo- 
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ture to be a factious leader; the demagogue LEE T. 
of a popular aſſembly. Accordingly, the 
Style that runs through all his political 


writings, is that of one declaiming with 
heat, rather than writing with deliberati- 
on. He abounds in Rhetorical Figures ; 
and pours himfelf forth with 2 impe- 
tuoſity. He is copious to a fault; places 
the ſame thought before us in many differ- 
ent views; but generally with life and ar- 
dour. He is bold, rather than cortect; a 
torrent that flows ſtrong, but often muddy. 
His ſentences are varied as to length and 
ſhortneſs; inclining, however, moſt to 
long periods, ſometimes including paren- 
theſes, and frequently crowding and heap- 
ing a multitude of things upon one ano- 
ther, as naturally happens in the warmth 
of ſpeaking. In the choice of his words, 
there is great felicity and preciſion. In ex- 
act conſtruction of ſentences, he is much 
inferior to Lord Shaftſbury ; but greatly 
ſuperior to him in life and eaſe. Upon the 
whole, his merit, as a writer, would have 
been very conſiderable, if his matter had 
[equalled his Style. But whilſt we find 
many things to commend in the latter, in 
the former, as I before remarked, we can 
hardly find any thing to commend. In his 
reaſonings, for moſt part, he is flimſy and 

-falſe; in his political writings, factions; 

in what he calls his philoſophical ones, ir- 
religious and ſophiſtical in the higheſt de- 
rec. | | 
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52 DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING STYLE. 


LEST. We. muſt obſerve, however, that there 
may be an extreme, in too great and anxious 
a care about words. We muſt not retard 
the courſe of thou ght, not cool the heat of 
imagination, by pauſing too long on every 
word we employ. There is, on certain oc- 
caſions, a glow of compoſition which ſhould 
be kept — if we hope to expreſs ourſelves 
happily, though at the expence of allowing 
ſome inad vertencies to paſs. A more ſevere 
examination of theſe muſt be left to be the 
work of correction. For, if the of 
compoſition be uſeful, the laborious work 
of correQing is no leſs ſo; is indeed abſo- 
lately neceſſary to our reaping any benefit 
from the habit of compoſition. What we 
have written, ſhould - laid by for ſome 
little time, till the ardour of compoſition be 
paſt, till the fondneſs for the expreſſions we 
have uſed be worn off, and the expreſſions 
themſelves be forgotten; and then revie w- 
ing our work with a cool and critical eye, 
as if it were the performance of another, we 
ſhall diſcern many imperfections which at 
firſt eſcaped us. Then is the ſeaſon for 
pruning redundancies; for weighing the ar- 
rangement of ſentences; for attending to 
the 


- 


great object at firſt ſhou[ 1 be, to write as well as poſſible: 
practice will enable them to write ſpeedily By de 
matter will offer itſelf more readily ; words will be at hand ; 
* compoſition will flow; * thing, as in the arrangement of 
« wel- ordered family, ſent uſelf in its proper place. 
«The ſum of the whole is 2. by baſty compoſuĩon, we 
* ſha f never acquire the art of compoſi bng well ; by wriung 
« well, we ſhall come to urite ſpeedily.” 


the juncture and connecting particles; and LECT. 
bringing Style into a regular, correct, and 4 
ſupported form. This © Lina Labor, muſt | 
be ſubmitted to by all who would commn- 

nicate their thoughts with proper advamage 

to others; and wp Eb. will _ 
ſharpen their eye to the neceſſary 

jects of — and render it 2 

more caſy and practicable work than might 


Is the third place, with reſpect to the 
aſſiſtance that is to be gained from the 
writ: of: others, it is obvious, that we 
ought to render ourſelves well acquainted 
with the Style of the beſt authors. This 
is requiſite, both in order to form a juſt taſte 
in Style, and to ſupply us with a full ſtock 
of words on every ſubject. In reading au- 
W thors, with a view to Style, attention ſhould 
de given to the peculiarities of their differ- 
ent manners; and in this, and former Lec- 
tures, I have endea voured to ſuggeſt ſeveral 
things that may be uſeful in this view. I 
know no exereiſe that will be fund more 
uſeful for aequiring a proper Style, than to 
tranſlate ſome paſſage from an eminent Eng- 
liſh author, into our on words. What I 
mean is, to take, for inſtance, ſome page 
of one of Mr. Addiſon's Spectators, and 
read it carefully over two or three times, 
till we have got a firm hold of the: thoughts 
contained in it; then to lay aſide the book; 
to attempt to write out the paſſage from 


memory, 


gree awkward-and abſurd, to attempt a po- 
etical florĩd Style, on when it 
ſhould be our buſineſs only to argue and rea- 
_ —_—_— — who >> wh 

* ho comp 
nothing of it, and who can only ſtare at our 
unſeaſonable megnificence. Theſe are de- 
fects not ſo much in point of Style, as, what 
is much worſe, in point of common ſenſe. 
When we begin to write or ſpeak, we ought 
previoully to fix in owe minds a clear con- 
ception of- the end to be aimed at; to keep 
this ily in ar view, and to ſuit our 
Style to it, If we do not ſacrifice to this 
great object, — — otnament that 
may Ooecur to our y, we ate unpardon- 
able; and though children and fools may 
admire, men of ſenſe will laugh at us and 
| our Style. 5 OTOL Lan ST 1 | | 


Is the laſt place, I cannot conclude the 
fubje& without this admonition, that, in 
any caſe, and on any occaſion, attention to 

* Style 


ates 


the thoughts: © Curam  verborum,” 


trivial and common ſentiments with ſome 


help of very — 


to a correct nnd Wi we that no 


of it. But he is a con 
does not look to ſomething 
does not lay the chief ſtreſs upon 
ter, and em 
to recommend it, as are manly, not foppiſh: 


_ © 'Majore animo,” ſays the writer whom J 
| have: ſo often quoted, 


„ 


ny nec © nia vine, otface emen- 


ter be ſolicitoug. 


engroſs us ſo much, as to 
detract from a higher degree of attention to 


g 
the great Roman Critic, © rerum Bs 
ſfſolicitudinem A direction the mote 

that the preſent taſte of the age 
7 ſeems to lean more to Style than 
to thought. It is much eaſier to dreſs up 


beauty of expreſſion, than to afford a fund 


of vigorous, ingenious, and uſeful thoughts. 
The latter, requires true genius; the for- 


mer, may be attained by mg with the 
Hence, we 


ſo many writers rich in 


Style, but wretchedly poor in in — 
The public ear is now 


writer can, with ſafety, neglect the ſtudy 
ible one who 
ond it; who 
his mat- 
fuch ornaments of Style 


eſt 


< eloquentia ; quæ fi toto corpore valet, 
ungues polire ct capillum componere, non 
9: exiſtimabit ad curam ſuam pertinere. Or- 


> 


“ natns et virilis et fortis, et ſanctus fit, 


titum 


+ *"T6 your expreſſion be atteivive ; but about your mat- 


« A higher ſir t to amimate 
F ſys yds meg ; 
Eike whole — rather than: bead their reation.'t9 ck. 


r | — 
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LECTURE XX. 


&.. = 


CRITICAL BXAMINATION OF- THE i 
STYLE OF MR. ADDISON, - IN No. 
411. OF THE SPECTATOR. 


LECT: I HAVE infiſted fully on the ſubjeR of 
_I* | |} Language and Style, both becauſe it is 
in itſelf, of great importance, and becauſc 


it is more capable of being aſcertained by 
preciſe rule, than a other parts of 
| tion. A critical analyſis of the Stylc 
of good author will tend further to 
illuftrate the ſubject; as it will ſuggeſt 


ob- 
ſervations which I have not had occaſion to 
make, and will ſhow, in the moſt practical 
light, the-uſe of thoſe which I have made. 


Mr. AppisoN is the author whom | 
have choſen for this The 

tor, of which his papers are the chief orna- 
ment, is a book which is in the hands of 
every one, and whigh cannot be praiſed too 
bighly. The good ſenſe, and god a 


— 
=_ 


jon and care of 
far inferior writers have taught them ta a- 
void. Remarking his beauties, therefore, 
which I ſhall have occaſion to do 
as I proceed, I muſt alſo point out his ne- 
gligences and defect. Without a free, im- 
partial diſcuſſian of bath the - faults and 
beauties which occur in his campoſition, it 
is evident, this piece of criticiſm would be 

of no fervice: and, from the freedom 


60 


LECT. 
XX. 
— — 


ba ve no 


cui Cicero valde 


= : 


tence. It is clear, preciſe, and fim 
The author lays down, — 


N pe 
to illuſtrate throughout the reſt of the pa- 


fs — when we intend. to point out 


_ CRITICAL EXAMINATION OFC 


have occaſion” to point out, are * 
thoſe ſpots in the ſun, which may be diſ- 
the aſſiſtance of art, but Which 
art obſcuring its tuftre.'- Tt is, 
judgment, that what QpinQil- 


Dan 


applies to Cerro, ute — 
with 


applied to Mr Addiſon; that. to 
ſed with his manner of writ- 
terion of one's having acquir- 

ed a good taſte in Engliſh Style. The pa- 
per on which we are now to enter, is No. 
411. the firſt of his celebrated Eſſays on the 
Pleaſures of the Imagination, in the Sixth 


Nr ee on rer en 
Aur 0 


faght ir the moſt 


ee, and nf 
delightful. of all cur 
Tuts . 


words, the fition- which he: is going 


| In this manner we ſhould always 
ſet out. A firſt ſentence ſhould:ſeldom be 
Cong ne an intricate one. 


- 


ee N 


perfath and the moſt delgbful. But he has 
judged better, — — repeat the ar- 


tiole, tbe. For the repetition of it is pro- 


ob — diſtin- 
_ ſpeak; as 
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er's attention ſhould: reſt on that diſtinction. 
For inſtanes ; had Mr. Addi ſon intended to 
ſay, That ont fight is at once the muſt de- 
Abiful, and the moſt w/efl, of, all our 


repeated with propriety, as a clear and 

diſtinction would have been convey- 
ed. But as between perſect and 42857 
there is leſs contraſt, — — 
for ſuch repetition, It would have had no 
other effect, r 
nme ä 


4 1 4 


It fills the mind with the largeſt variety vie 
ideas, :converſes with its obfectt at the greateſt 
diſtance, and continues the longeſt in action, 
without en * or n * its nk oo 
ot 


Tas ſentence Wr en as re- 
markably harmonious, and well conſtruct- 
ed. It indeed, almoſt all the 
pr of a perfect ſentence. It is en- 
perſpicuous. It is loaded with no ſu- 
perituous or words. For, tired 
en /atiated, towards the end of the ſen- 

e are not uſed for ſynon terms. 
They convey diſtinct ideas, and refer to 
different members of the period; that this 
ſenſe continues the lungeſt in aftion without 
| with fe that is, without being fatigued 

— and * yy being 


fatiated 


from, or contraſted with, each LEC on 
Ether; and when es want that the read- 


ſenſes, the artiele- might then have been 
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| | " "I AY" 6 2 


> 


that the words; of which 


% c —_c_— TT 


Sauk this is plainlx 22 A ſort 


— — 
Nou 28d. datenmine ma appear 

. ͤ— . ³ diffexence. be-- 
1 be remazked, and they 
vawed, 2s. applied here, with pe- 
— 4 * The alben had jul fad, 
hei is ſpaaking 


were lege and angrrenumferived. Fi relates 
tothe firſt of theſe, arten mins to the laſt. 


Wa in What is let; that ia, we conb]ẽƷ 
— its proper. place, that it mag 


b e — ſee — — 

boss, fas; it. extends, Fhaſe two 
wards, therefore, have grace. and- beauty 
as they arg here applied; thuugh a Writer, 

more fhugal of words, than Mr. Addiſon, 
—— —D— 
tain, Which conveys. without. 85 mat. 
Phar, the import of them both. 


þ ts Po make uſe N the — 5 ans 


of metaphor is im y . mixed with. 
words in the literal ſenſe. 2 might very 


well have n _w 
ben 


PP — — 


C Noges 7s, 


in ” culations--—This -E CT: 
_ n er by bor [if be choſe to 
bone ain ol gad, that allu- 

fion ought to have = 12 for 
there is no conſiſtency in of them 

in the thread of ſpeculations indeed, 

in e any thing fa dale ane — 
miliar as this is, plain language is alway 

to be preferred to metaphorical — the ee 
which F proceed upon, is an. ungraceful cloſe | 
75 — betzer * et ebe 


tbergfare defere him fo remember, 
5 Ke, the 1 1 5 
hb pleaſures as ary 
fron Jobs gud ther 1 theſe pl 
into two kings. 


As 0 the 75 ſentence began with I EY 
ere thought it neceſſary to fix, it is careleſs 
to begin this ſentence in a manner fo very 
ſimilar, I muff therefore 2 bem 10 Teen 
2 eſpecially, as the ſmall variation of 
ng, en bir Se or, for this reaſon, in 
of Wees be Bis ve ame the 
he ſays I mean 2 fuch 

{ may be remarked, that the ad- 
9 only is not in its proper place. 
oo to q any Sako 
ut /zcÞ pleaſures; and therefore Ve. 
been. placed in as _— as poſhble 
with the word which it limits or qualifies. 


Bae, 


4 
4 


le.— 


The Style becomes more clear = neat, 
when 


72 
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XX. 
8 


viſion of a fubject, to ſtudy neatneſs and 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 


when the words are arran thus: by 


the pleaſures of the Imagination, I mean 
* ſuch n only as ariſe from ſight.” 


My de all, to diſcourſe 
e bong, fol Cn. 5 mY 
which entirely n from fuch objects as are 
before our eyes; and, in the next _ to 


ſpeak of * [ef as; op 4 

nation, w aro ih 
objefts, when — og are offer 

fore the eye, but are called up mto our memo- 
ries, or formed into agreeable . ＋ things, 
that are either abjent or fidtitious. 


Ir is a great rule in laying down the di. 


brevity as _— as 


are then more diſti 
— eaſily rememb 


—— The di _ 


24 happy in that reſpect. It i > 
— a tedious p ogy. 
My defign — of all to diſcourſe—in 


the tiext place to beak of--fuch objects as are 
before 33 that are cither 1 * 
or fititious. Several words might have 


ſpared here; and the Style made more neat 
and compact. 


* * 

at 5 7550 4 fer 
E, nor 0 

JC: 


* 
1 3 = 
. This 
* mY 
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This ſentence is diftinet and elegant. 


eee able, becan 
founded on new 
fe bt rare the mind of man: Ye 7 


confeſſed, that t £4 the Imagination are 
5 RP ant as tran ting as the other. = 


In the 
hraſe, more preferable, is fuch a plain in- 
N 5 wonders how Mr. Ad- 
diſon ſhould have fallen into it; ſeeing pre- 
ferable of itſelf, expreſſes the comparative 
degree, and 1s the fame with more We, 
or more excellent, 


s +. 
Ws 


I MusT obferve farther, that the propo- 
fition contamed in the laſt member of this 
ſentence, is neither oy nor neatly ex- 


rea and 


the imagination are as 
ing as the other.—--In 
had compared three n 0 
pleaſures of the I 4 thoſe of ſenſe, 
and thoſe of the ing. In the he- 


ginning of this ſentence, he had called the 


pleaſures ures af the underſtanding abe loft: and 
nds the ſentence, with ——— that 
thoſe of the Imagination axe as great and 
tranſporting 2s the other, Now, befides 
that ie aber makes not à proper contraſt 
with the Jaft, he leaves it am s, whe- 


ther, by tbe other, he meant the pleaſures 
of the "Underſtanding, or the pleaſures of 


Senſe;. 


denne this ſentence, the 
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LECT. 
— 1 


* 1 L : C \ ow” | 
o oy 1 — 
4—— — 


LECT. Sang ait may — 
\ . ſtruction; though, undoubtedly, 


3 


2 intend- 
ed that it hauld refer ta the pleaſurrs af the 


| Underſtanding only. The propoGrian der 


duced to perſpicuaus l e, runs thus: 
Vet it.muſt-be "that the plea- 
« ſures of the Imagination, when compared 
« with thoſe of the Underſtanding, are no 


« leſs great and tranſporting.” 


by S hed? delights 2 a] as 
wich 7 51 ration ; and a ript ron 
x has. "charmed mare e * 4 


chaptes in Ariftothe 


Tuls is a illuſtration of what he 


had hep uſeing, an is expreſſed with 
that happy and — OY Nn 
author 1s erf fear 


he * Ima 0 
Beſchn t . 1 One, 


_ 4 * OQUIOUS, 4 


eee. 
Tais is alſo an naexceptionabl five 


ene 


Itis hut eng th rs, an the fre 6 en- 


ters. 


iRure ne. 
ae it as 
of inter- 
" mixing 


E 4 (ene i lc 
* galety 
. it ſhows the 
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have a happy eſſect. Imnuft remark, how- 
ever, a ſmall inaccuracy» A ſcene cannot: 
be faid:te enter an ac anktens ; but a ſceno 


appears, or preſents itſelf, 


caiour. r dete on the fancy, 
e 1 _ 
cation of mind in the behaldev.. 


Tarts. is; lH; beantiſal „ 
ed on with: that flowerineſa of 
aue ee, e en fujted. 50) 

e pleaſures aß the * _- 
which the aber g vcatng, 


r TIDY WER — ith thei 
umetry of any. thing we ſee," and; immediately. 
n to the ae of: n ae wrong en. 


„ 


Trane, i „ falling of ow 7 the, 
elegance of the former —_— ” WO 
aſent to the truth of a propoſition; but 
Cannot fo wall be id 20-afens fe the Je- 
ty of: an objet?.' Acknowledge: would have 
oxpteſſed the ſenſe with more propriety. 
The cloſe of the ſentence too is heavy and 
ungrace ful be. particular canſes: — a 
egſtont of it — both particular, and occe- 
os, are words quite ſuperfluous; and the 


pzanoun z is in ſome meaſure ambiguous, 
whether 


ixing ſuch a ſhent ſentence a8 this amid ES T.. 
— langen ones, Whigh: never: 2 


76  - CRIFICAL EXAMINATION OF 
LECT. whether it refers to beauty or to object. It 
__X* | would have been ſome amendment to the 

Style to have run thus: < we immediately 
acknowledge the beauty of an object, 
without enquiring into the cauſe of that 
* beauty.” * e. e 29 nl 


. A man of a palite imagination is let into a 
great many pleaſures, that the unulgar are not 
| Capable of receruing. 0m 


- Polite is a term more commonly applied 
to manners or behaviour, than to 8 
or imagination. There is nothing farther 
to be obſerved on this ſentence, unleſs the 
uſe of that for a relative pronoun, inſtead of, 
which; an uſage which is too frequent with 
Mr. Addiſon. bib is a much more defi- 
nite word than bas, being never employed 
in any other way than as a relative; where- 
as that is a word of many ſenſes; ſome- 
times a demonſtrative pronoun, often a 
conjunction. In fome caſes we are indeed 
obliged to uſe bar for a relative, in order 
to avoid the ungraceful repetition of which 
in the fame ſentence. But when we are 
laid under no neceffity of this kind, which 
is always the preferable word, and certainly 
was fo in this ſentence—-Pleaſures which 
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He can converſe with à picture, and find an agreea- LECT. 
ble companion in a ftatue. He meets with a ſecret re _ 
freſhinent in a deſcription; and often feels a greater ſa- 
tisfattion in the profpet? of fields and meadows, than 

another does in the poſſeſion: 1t groes him, indeed, 4 

kind of property in every thing he ſees , and makes the 

moſt rude uncultivated paris of nature adminiſter to his 
pleaſures : ſo that he looks upon the world, as it were, 

in another light, and diſcovers in it a.multitude of charms 

that conceal themſelues from the generality of mankind. 


AL this is very beautiful. The illuſ- 
tration is happy; and the Style runs with 
: greateſt eaſe and harmony. We ſee no 

ur, no ſtiffneſs, or affectation; but an 
author writing from the native flow of a 

y and pleaſing imagination. This pre- 
— character of Mr. Addiſon's man- 
ner, far more than compenſates all thoſe lit- 
tle negligences which we are now remark- 
ing. Two of theſe occur in this para- 
graph. The firſt, in the ſentence which be- 
gins with, If gives bim indeed a kind pro- 
perty-—To this 7, there is no ante- 
cedent in the whole paragraph. In order to 
ther the meaning, we muſt look back as 

as to the third ſentence before, the firſt 
of the patagraph, which begins with, 4 
man of a polite imagination. This phraſe, 
polite imagination, is the only antecedent to 
which this r can refer; and even that is an | 
im antecedent, as it ſtands in the 
nitive- cafe, as the qualification only. of « 


Tun 


Tas other inſtance of is to- 
wards the end ——— that be 
bal upon the wur, as 'it were, in another 
light.——Byenother light, Mr. Addiſon means, 

a light different from that in which -other 

men view the world. But though this ex. 
eſſion con this meaning to 
imſelf when writing, it conveys it very 
indiſtinctiy to others; and is a inſtance of 
that fort of inaccuracy, into Which, in the 
warmth of compoſition, every writer of a 
lively imagination is apt to fall; and which 

. Ean'ouly be tetiiedied by a cool, ſubſequent 


review. As it were—is upon moſt 
no more than an ungraceful palliative, and 
here there was not the leaft occalion for it, 


as he was not about to ſay Any thing EP 
required a ſoftening of this ind. 
the truth, this Tafl ſentence, /o bat be, 


upon The world, and whit follows, had bets 
ter been wart in De It is no mort 
than an unnec recapitulation of what 
Had gone before, a feeble adjection to the 
2 of the pleaſures 

would 
words 


Dp picture he bad gi 
of the imagination. The paragra 
have with more ſpirit at 
imtnediate ly preceding; be uncultivuted 
Parts of nature admin: er to hir pleaſures. 


There are, indeed, but very few ho know how to be 
ile and frnocent, er ve a reliſh ꝙ any Pledfitres thit 
are not criminal, * roery der un they take, is at thi en- 

pen of feme one virtue or another, 23 
Heyy of buſineſs is two vice or fall. 


Hoes 
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No rmxe can be more elegant, or mote ** 
finely turned, than this - ſentence. Rt A, 
is neat, clear, and muſical. We. could 
hardly alter one word, or diſarrauge oné 
member, without ſpoiling it. Few-ſfen- 
tences tire to be found more fitnſhed, or 
| happy: | + | 


| Hf tin alt dude, therefore, 10 make the 
ſphere of his innocent pleafures as witte as poſible, that 
he may retire into them with ſafety, and find m them, 
frch 4 ſatisf ation an we n un, wor Bagh 10 Later. 4 


Tris alſo is a good ſentence, and gi 
occaſion to no material remark. 


- Of this nature are thoſe of thi imagination, which do 
not require ſuch a bent of thought as 1s neceſſary io aur 
more ſe: tous employments, nor, as the ſame time, ſuſfer 
the mind 10 fink into that indolence and remiſſneſs, which 
are apt to accompany our more ſenſual delights; but, 
like a gentle exerciſe to the faculties, awaken them from 
flath and idlengſs, without putting them upon any labour 


WORE, 


Taz beginning of this ſentence is not 
correct, and affords an inſtance of a period 
too looſely connected with the preceding 
one. Of this nature, ſays he, are thoſe of 
the imag We might aſk of what 


mation. 


that it was every man's duty to make the 


o CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF: - 


_ as ſphere of his innocent ures as wide as 


w——— pollible, in order that, within that ſphere, 
de might find a ſafe retreat; and a laudable 
GatisfaQion. The tranſition is eaſy 
made, by beginning the next ſentence wi 
faying, DF her an-are — ima- 
Sinatibn. It had been better, if, keeping in 
view ng o object of the preceding 
ſentence, mg Oy This advantage we 
: R ** + This ſatisfaction we enjoy, 


Wee might here add, — of the imp 
are more conducive to health than thoſe of the underfland- 
ing, which are worked out by dint of thinking, and u 
tended with too wiolent a labour of the bram. 


1 
* 


Or this ſentence, nothing octtrs de- 
ſerving of remark, except that worked" out 
by dint of thinking, is a phraſe which bor- 
ders tos much on and colloquial 

to be proper for being W 
in a pol iſhed „„ | 


| Delightful kewes, whether in nature, placing. or 
poetry, have a kindly influence on the body, as well as the 
mind, and unt only ſerve to clear and brighten the imagi- 
nation, but are able to diſperſe grief and melancholy, and 
to fet the animal ſpirits in pleaſing and agreeable mations. 
For this redfon Sir Francis Naum, in tis Eſſay upon 
Health, has not thought it improper to preſeribe to'his 
3 er @ proppett, where he particularly abi 
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fades him from knotty and ſubtile diſquu ſitians, and ad- LECT: 
uſes him to purfue fudies that fil the mind with ſPlerdid 
and illuſtrious objets, as lilac, fables, and contem- 
lations of nature. C | | 
Ix the latter of theſe two ſentences, a 


member of the period is altogether out of 
its place; the whole ſentence 
a harſh and caſt,” and ſerves to 


illuſtrate the 
cerning 
member which 


| ſuades 


lations, 


Ile, in this Paper, by way of introduttion, ſettled 
_ ce notion of thoſe pleaſures of the imagination, which 
ee fubjeft of my preſent undertaking, and endea- 
ved, by ſeveral confider ations, 10 recommend 10 my 
u the purſuit of theſe pleafures; 1 frall in my next 
WW Paper examine the ſeveral ſources from whence theſe 
Wh pleafures are derived. | 


Tazsz two concluding ſentences afford 
examples of the collocation of cir- 


eumſtances in a per] I formerly ſhowed, 
that it is often a matter of difficulty to diſ- 
Vo- II. G | poſe 


poſe of them in ſuch a manner, as that 
they ſhalt not embarraſs the principal ſab- 
ject of the ſentenee. In the ſentences be- 
fore us, ſeveral of theſe incidental citeum- 
ſtances neceſſarily come in—BRy way in- 


troduttHion-—by conſiderations —in this 
en Al which 
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trial, that there were no other part 
the ſentence, in which they could have been 
placed to equal advantage. Had he ſaid, 
in ſettled the notion, 
< (rather, the meaning) —of thoſe pleafures 
« of the i tion, which are the ſub- 
ject of my preſent undertaking, by way 
« of introduction, in this en- 
« deavoured to recommend purſuit of 
fthoſe pleafures to my readers by ſeveral 
< confiderations,” we muſt be ſcnfible, that 
the ſentence, thus clogged with circum- 
ſtances in the wrong place, would neither 
have been ſo neat nor ſo clear, as it is by 
CO IIS 


* 


LECTURE XX. 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION Oo THE 
- STYLE IN No. 412. OF THE SPEC- 
 TATOR. | 


red in reviewing that of Mr. 
Addiſon's, which was the ſubject of the 
laſt Lecture, ſufficiently ſhow, that in the 
writings of an author of the moſt happy 
genius, and diftinguiſhed talents, inaccura- 
cies may ſometimes be found. Though 
ſuch inaccuracies may be overbalanced by 
ſo many beauties, as render Style highly 
pleaſing and agreeable upon the whole, yet 
it muſt be defirable to every writer to 


avoid, as far as he can, inaccuracy of 
7. kind. As the fſubje therefore 
is of importance, I have thought it mi 

be uſeful tocarry on this criticiſm — 2 


out two or three ſubſequent Papers of the 


Spectator. At the ſame time I muſt inti- 


l 


mate, that the Lectures on theſe Papers 


HE obſervations which have occur- L * —— 


SET Do. os. _— \ 


$, CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 


LECT. are ſolely intended for ſuch as are apply- 
ig themſelves to the ſtudy of Engliſh 
Style. I pretend not to give inſtruction to 
thoſe who are already acquainted with 
the s of | To them my re- 
marks may prove unedifying; to ſome they 
may ſeem tedious and minute: but to ſuch 
as have not yet made all the proficiency 
which they defire in elegance of Style, 
ſtri& attention to the compoſition and 
ſtructure of ſentences cannot fail to prove 
of conſiderable benefit : and though my 
remarks on Mr. Addifon ſhould, in any 
inſtance, be thought il-founded, 
will, at leaſt, ſerve. the purpoſe of | 
ing them into the train of making proper 
remarks for themſelves*. I proceed, there- 
fore, to the examination of the ſubſequent 


paper Ne. 412. 


I fall f confider thoſe pleafures of the imagination, 
which ariſe from the actual view and ſurvey of ourward 


abjetts : 
. „ ater acct any farther apology requi- 
fire for my adventuring to criticiſe the CG of ſo eminent 
an author as Mr. Addiſon, I muſt take notice, that | was na- 
turally led to it by the circumſtances of that of the king- 
dom where theſe res were read; where the ordinary ſpo- 
ken la often differs much from what is uſed by good 
Engliſh aut Hence it occurred to me, as 4 proper me- 
thod of comecting any peculiarities of dialeR, to direct ſtu- 
dents of eloquence, to analize and examine, with particular 
es, ihe Graidece of Mr. * — Thoſe 
the Spectutor, which are u the following 
Lues were accordingly given out — to ſtudents, 
to be thus examined und anairzed ; and ſeveral of the obſerva- 
tions which follow, both on the beauties and blemiſhes of this 
Author, were ſuggeſted, by the -—— given to me in 
conſequence of the exerciſe 
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objects and theſe, I think, all proceed from the fight LECT 
of what is great, uncommon, or beautiful. 


Tuts ſentence gives occaſion for no ma- 
terial remark. It is fimple and diſtinct. 
The. two words which he here uſes, view 
and /urvey, are not altogether ſynonymous: 
as the former may be ſuppoſed to import 
mere inſpection; the latter more deliberate 
examination. Yet lie ſo near to. one 
another in meaning, that, in the preſent 
caſe, any one of them, perhaps, would 
have been ſufficient. The epithet aui 
is introduced, in order to mark more ſtrong- 
ly the diſtinction between what our author 
calls the primary pleaſures of imagination, 
which ariſe from immediate view, and the 
ſecondary, which ariſe from remembrance 
or deſcription, "WT | 


There may, indeed, be ſomething ſo terrible or gen- 
five, that the horror, or loathſomeneſs of an object, may 
overbear the pleaſure which refults from its novelty, 
greammefs, or beauty ; but flill there will be fuch a mix- 
rare of delight in the very diſguſt it gives us, as any of 
iefe three qualifications are moſt cn, ,, and pre- 


Tus ſentence muſt be acknowledged to 
be an unfortunate one. The ſenſe is ob- 
ſcure and embarraſſed, and the 
looſe and irregu 
perplexed by 


86 CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
LECT.'arran t would have been, There may» 
ed, be bing in an obyect ſo terrible or 
I offen/rve, {ogy - nk or — 2 s of it 
or meneſs, are awkwardly joined to- 
gether. Loathſameneſs is, indeed, a quality 
which may be aſcribed to an object; but 
horror is not; it is a feeling excited in the 
mind, The would have been 
much more correct, had our Author faid, 
There 2. indeed, be 2 : — 

terrible or , that the horror or di | 
2 it "ow — overbear. The Ar 850 
epithets, terrible or offenſive, would then 
ha ve expreſſed the qualities of an object; 
the latter, horror or diſguſt, the correſpond- 
ing ſentiments which theſe qualities pro- 
duce in ua. Loathſo was the moſt un- 
happy word he could have choſen: for to 
be loat hſame, is to be odious, and ſeems. to- 
tally to exclude any mixture of delight, 
which he afterwards ſuppoſes may be found 


In the latter part of the ſentence there 


are ſeveral inaccuracies. When he fays, 
there will be ſuch a mixture of delight in the 
very diſguſt it groes us, as any 4  friotag 

con- 


Hiicat iont are moſt conſpicuous. 
— is defective, _—— 

grammatical. He meant affuredly to fay, 
uch a mixture of delight as is pr med ro 
the degree in which any of _ ee qualifi- 
cations are maſt conſpicuamt.— W 
0 . | E 
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there may be a. mixture of pleaſant 
diſagreeable feelings excited by the lame 
object; yet it inaccurate to ſay, 


The plural — are, is improperly joined 
to any of theje three qualifications ;, for as any 
is here uſed diſtributively, and means a 


one of . — gualifications, the correſ- 


he order 3 the two laſt words are 


made to ſtand, prevailing and conſpicuous. 
They are conſpicuous, becauſe they preuail. 


By greatue, 1 do not only mean the bulk of any fingle 
objeft, but the largeng/s of a OP, * 


ane extire piece. 


In a former Lecture, when treating of 
the Structure of Sentences, I qacted this 
ſentence as an inſtance of the careleſs man- 
ner in which adverbs are ſometimes inter- 


jected in the midit of a period. On, as it 
2 appears to be a limitation of 
the following verb, mean. The queſtion 
might be put, What more does he than only 
mane t as the Ne in 
it to r to a E objet?, it 
would have been 25 * 


e ee eee 


view. As the followin 
ed at ane entire Piece, Lem to be 


ſomewhat deficient, both in dignity and 
, propriety, 


ht to have been ſingular. 
placed, ſhould have been reverſed, and 


riety, after theſe words: I db not mean ** 


9 


and of LECT- 
. 


a | 
that there is any delight in the very diſguſt — 


2 —— q 
r 


rr EXAMINATION o 
LECT, propriety, perhaps this adjection might have 
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I the decline of the Roman 
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| "MODERN, ELOQUENCE. 
Public Speaking has been 


much care, as in Greece 1 fo kde Its 
reputation has never been ſo high; its 
effects have never been ſo confider- 
lime kind of it, which prevailet in thoſe 
antient ſtates, been ſo much as aimed at: 
notwithſtanding, too, that a new profeſ- 
fion has been eſtabliſhed, G N 2. 
culiar advan to Oratoty, and 

it the obleff feld I — that of the 
in, this te to have undergone ſore 
might expect to find moſt of the ſpirit of 
Eldquence, are France and Great Britain: 
Frances/ on account of the diſtinguiſhed 
2 nation towards all 8 
arts, and of the encouragement which, for 
this ceiituty paſt, thoſe arts have received 
from the Public; Great Britain, on actount 
both of the public capacity and genius, and 
. government which it enjoys. 
; ſo it is, that, in neither of thoſe 
countries, has the talent of Public Speak 
ing riſen near to the of its antient 
ſplendor. While, in productions of 
ius, both in ptoſe and in poetry, they 
ve contended for the  ptize with Greece 
and Rome; tay, in ſome compoſitions, 
may be. thojight to have futpaſſed them: 
ſtand, at this day; Ws in fame ; and 
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place any modern whatever 
on the ſame, or even on a nearly equal, 


I ſeems particularly ſurpriſing, that 
Great Britain ſhould not bee a more 
conſpicuous figure in Eloquence than it 
has hitherto attained; when we conſider 
the enlightened, and, at the ſame time, 
the free and bold genius of the country, 
which ſcems not a little to favour Oratory ; 
and when we conſider that, of all the po- 
lite nations, it alone a papular 


2 or admits into the legiſlature, 
- fuch numerous aſſemblies as can be, ſup- 
| poſed to lie under the dominion of Elo- 

quence*. Notwit ding this advantage, 

it muſt be confeſſed, that, in moſt parts of 
Eloquence, we arc nndoubtedly inferior, 
not only to the Greeks and Romans h 
many degrees, but alſo to the French. W. 
have Philoſophers, eminent and conſpicu- 
ous, perhaps, beyond any nation, in all 
the parts of ſcience. We have both taſſe 
and crudition, in a high degree. We bay 


; - * Mr; Hume, in bisEfſay on Elequence, mekes this obſer- 
/ vation, and illuſtrates-it with his uſual elegance. He, indeed, 
' . ſuppoſes, that vo fatisfaQory reaſons can be given to account 
for the inferiority of modern to antient Eloquence. Jn this, I 
differ from him, and ſhall endeavour, before the conclufion of 
this Lecture, to point out ſome cauſes to which; T think, it may, 
in a great meaſure, be ———— of Pub- 
lic Speaking. ..- 
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MODERN ELOQUENCE. 


Hiſtorians, we have Poets of the 
name; but of Orators, or Public Speakers, 


| LECT, 
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how fittle have we to boaſt? Aud where 


are the monuments of their genius to be 
found? in e period we have had fome 
who made a figure, by managing the de- 
bates in Parliament; but that figure was 
commonly owing to their wifdom, or their 
experience in bufineſs, more than to their 


_ appeared, ind: with much 
art of Parliamentary Speaking 
rather obtained to ſeveral a temporary ap- 
plaufe, than conferred upon any a laſting 
reo un. At the bar, though, | 
we have many able pleaders, yet few or 
none of their pleadings have been thought 
worthy to be tranſmitted to poſterity ; nor 
have commanded attention, any tony 

than the cauſe which was the ſubject of 
them intereſted the Public; while, in France, 
the pleadings of Patru, in the former age, 
and thoſe of Cochin and D'Agneſſeau, in 
later times, are read with pleafure, and 
are often quoted as examples of Eloquence 
by the French critics. In the ſame man- 
ner, in the pulpit, the Britiſh divines have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the moſt accu- 
rate and rational compoſitions which, per- 
haps, any nation can boaſt of. Many 
printed fermons. we have, full of 
fenſe, and of found divinity and ity; 
but the Eloquence to be found a 
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fom...Ciocrs's uſual geſtures a- 
mong them at the ary thong now air on 
would ho-reckoned — 
the ſtage. — — 
is ch more cool and temperate; and in 
Great Brnain eſpecially, has confined itſelf 
almoſt 'wholly to the ar ntative and 
rational,” It is much of that Which 
the anticat critics called tlie Tennis, — 
„ Subtilis;“ which aims at _— 
inſtructing, rather than affecting paſſi- 
ons, and affumes a tone not much — 
e 


Samen watbas: may be | 
modern E Tas been fab und 
humble in its eſſorts. In the firſt place, 1 
am of opinion, that this change muſt, in 
part, be aferibed to that correct tutn af 
thinking, which has been ſo much ftudied 
in modern times. It can hardly be doubt. 
ed, that, in many efforts of mere genius, 
the untient Greeks and Romans excelled 
ung hut, on the other hand, that, in accuracy 
and cloſeneſs of on many. ſab- 
jeds, we have ſome advantage over them, 
ought, I think, to be admitted alfo: In 
reportion as the world has advanced, phi. 
has made greater progreſs. A cer. 
tain ſtrictneſb — ſenſe: has, in this 
iſland particularly, been cultivated, and 
introduced into Every! ſubject. Hence we | 
3 we are 00 the watch, we are 
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ded, have introduced 


accuracy; but jt hay LECT. 


done great prejudiee to Bloquenee; for a =, 


Diſcourſe read, is far inferior to an Oration 
| ſpoken. It leads to a different ſort of c. 
polition, as well as of delivery; and can 
never ha vg an equal effect upon any audi- 
— Another circymftance, too, has been 
. "The ſectaries and fanatics, 
ds „ rep | packs hi 

8. ular manner o ing; 
and'thoſc 14. to them, in after- 
times, continued to diſtinguiſh themielves 
by ſomewhat of the fame manner. The 
odlum of theſe ſects drove the. eſtabliſhed 
from that warmth which were 
d to have carried too far, into the ap- 
Tara extreme of a ftudied coolneſs, and 
compoſure of manner. Hence, from the 
art of "perſuaſion, which preaching ought 
abvays tq bit hs paſſed, in Bnglad, into 

mere reaſoning and inſtruction which not 
only has brought down bays <= — 
the Pulpit to 2 lower tone than it 


; but has 
ther effect, that, by the Pub. 
lic ear to ſuch cool and. Di 
courſes, 9 Nuon tage garter 
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and from being ſublime and vehement, 
has come down to be temperate and cool. 
Yet, fill in that _— gs it occu- 


Ea it * and, to the 
ne? pg appl plication, more 


dan to gf want of capacity and * 4 
nius, we may aſcribe its not having hither- 

to riſen higher. It is a field where there is 
much 1 xg to be reaped; it is an 
——— ing 7 7 de employed 13 
purpoſes I importance. 
antient models may ll with much advan- 
tage, be ſet before us for imitation; thopgh, 
in that imitation, we muſt, doubtleſs, have 
fome regard to what modern taſte and mo- 
dern manners will bear; of which 1 hall 
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FTER the preliminary views whick LECT.” 
have been given of the nature of t. 


oquence in general, and of the flate j 
which it has ſubſiſted in different ages 
countries, I am now to enter on conſidering 
the different kinds of Public Speaking, the 
diſtinguiſhing characters of each, and the 
rules which 1 to them, The ancients 
divided all Orations into three kinds; the 
Demonftrative, the Deliberative, and the Ju- 
dicial. The ſcope of the Demonſtrative was 
to praiſe or to ke, that of the Delibe- 
rative to adviſe or to diſſuade; that of the 
Judicial, to aceuſe or to defend. - The chief 
ſubjeAs of Demonſtrative Eloquence, were 
Panegyrics, Invecti ves, Gratulatory. and 
Funeral Orations. The — was 


employed 
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in all its Of thoſe rules 1 pLEOT 
afterwards to treat at large. But before 
ing to them, I intend to ſhow, firſt, 
what is peculiar to each of theſe three kinds 
of Oratory, in theit ſpirit, character, ar 
manner. For every ſpecies of Public Speaks 
ing has a manner or character peculiarly 
ſuited to it; of Which it is highly material 
to ha ve a juſt idea, in evder 06 Sed thedge 
plication of general uten The Eloquence 
a Lawyer is fundamentally d ers 
— of Divine, or a _ | 
liament : to have a preciſe —— 
idea of the diſtinguiſhing character which 


kind of Public Speaki wires, is 
e what is called» Jud tat 


T Speaking, | hs 
- Ina * any queſtion 3 PI 
the point of rank, which is 


pre- eminence in 
due to any one of ho; three kinds before 
| in with that which 


| mectings too, of leſs di 
nity, it may diſplay itſell. Wherevet a 


— — more of a deckunatory 
Style than ſome other diſcourſes, they 


| for fad cs in neo of bong uppared by 


tre bu 


— t they 4 will pleaſe on only the tri-- 
Mong paul perficial. For, with all tolera- 
judges, indeed almoſt with all men, 
E id. Of 
dn E NM a 


is 
that by a frothy and of- 
without - ſolid ſenſe 


will fail ten times. Even the common 
people are better judges of argument and 
good ſenſe, than we ſometimes think them ; 
and upon any queſtion of buſineſs, a plain 
"OY OT PHU neal 
» * vp 
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weill generally prevail over the moſt artful LECT- 


ſelves to any Aﬀembly where there are 
perſons of education and improved under- 
flanding, they ought to be careful not to 
trifle with their hearers. 


Let be be ever kept in view „that the 
Bundation of all that can be called Elo- 


„is good: ſenſe, and ſolid thought. 
Ns s popular as the Orations of Demoſthenes 
were, fpoken to all the citizens of Athens, 
be 


fraught they are with argument; and 
how important it appeared to him, to con- 
vince the underſtandi 
ſuade, or to work on principles of ac- 
tion. Hence their influence in his own 
time; 'hence their fame at this day. Such 
2 as this, Public Speakers ought to 
ſet before: them for imitation, rather than 
follow the tract of thoſe looſe and frothy 
Declaimers, who have brought diſcredit on 
Eloquence. Let it be their firſt fiudy, in 
addrefling any Popular Aſſembly, to be pre- 
viouſly maſters of the buſineſs on which 
they are to ſpeak; to be well provided with 
matter and argument; and to reft upon 
theſe the chief fireſs. This will always 
give to their diſcourſe an air of manlineſs 
and ftrength, which is a powerful inſtru- 
ment of perſuaſion. Ornament, if they 
Vor. II. Q ave 


one who looks into them, muſt fee. 


ag, in order to per- 


ment, rather than in reaſoning. ' Mach 
more, when Public Speakers addreſs them- 
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neſs ;: if he ventures to uſe | 

ed Speech, it will be frequently at the 
of making an awkward figure: 
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In the ſocond place; We muſt take” care LEO 8. 
never · to counterfbit warmth without LS 


ing it. This always" betrays perſons fats - 
an unnatural manner, which them 


to ridieule. For as I have often ſuggeſtedt 
to ſupport the appearance, without the real. 
feeling of paſſion, is. one of the moſt difficult 
— — The diſguiſe can «moſt 
never be ſo perſtet. but It is 
Lo nas can only anſwer to the Heart; 
other caſe, is, to follow nature; never to 
attempt a ſtrain of Eloquence which is: not 
our on genius. One 
a Speaker, both of much reputation and 
much influence, in the calm tive 
manner. To attain the pathetic, and the 


ſublime of Oratory, requires thoſe — 
ſonſibilities of mind; and that hi 


en eee 
I the third place, Dry hh the fab- 
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ipte; of art) in, to obſefve decoriſm” 
Ns one ſhould ever riſe to ſpeak in pub- 
Ke, without forming to himſelf a juſt and 
fri idea of what fuits his own age and 
_— what ſyits the OD the hear- 
ers 
the whote train and manner of his ſpeak. 
ing on this idea. "All the ancients juni 
much on this. Ro in by: of 
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« deceat-videre z hujus ignoratione 

m peccatur; nom enim . omnis. fortuna, 
„ nom omuis auctoritas, non omnis tas, 
nee vero locus, aut tempus, aut auditor 
+ omnis, codem aut verborum trac- 
ant ſfenentiarum. | 
que in ommi parte orationis, ut vite, 
« quid deceat confiderandum ; quod et in 
® re de qua agitur eſt, et in per- 
ſonis et eorum qui dicunt, et eorum qui 
+ audiant” —0 3 the conſiderati- 
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Tun citrent of Style ſhould in generab 


degree i | 
ſuited to Popular Eloquence, 
r — 1 
know that it is common to recommend” a 
diffaſc manner as the moſt am 
inclined, however, to think, that there is 
danger of erring in this reſpect; and that 
by indulging too much in the diffuſe Style, 
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ters; and which is the beſt calculated for 
making a general impreſſion. A feeble and 
hefitating manner beſpeaks always ſome 
diftruſt of a man's own opinion ; which is, 
by no means, a favourable circumſtance for 
his.aaducing others to embrace it. 


occurred tome from reflection and ob- 


ſervation, concerning the peculiar diſtin- 


your 


3 OF, '&e: 
pet for Aſſemblies. - The ſum of 
what bes been fad is this: The end of Po» 
Speaking is perſuaſion, and this muſt 
founded on convidion. Argument and 
reaſoning muſt be the baſis, if we would be 
of. buſineſs, and not mere Declaim- 
ers. We ſhould be engaged in earneſt on 
the fide-which we eſpouſe; and utter, as 
| much as poſſible, our own, and not 
feated | Sentiments. The itation 
ſhould be of things, rather than of words. 
r be ſtudied: 
The manner and expreſſion warm and ani- 
mated; though ſtill, in the midſt of that 
wvehemence, which may at times be ſuita ; 
ble, carried on under the proper reftraints 
which regard to the audience, and to the 
decorum of character, ought to lay on every 
Public Speaker: the Style free and -eafyy 
ſtrong and deſcriptive, rather than diffuſe; 
and the delivery determined and firm. To 
conclude this head, let every Orator re» 
member, that the impreſſion made by fine 
and artful f is momentary; that 
—_—_— ITE; *. 


I SAAILI now, that 1 nd wo 
emplification of that — of Oratory of 
which I have been treating, inſert ſome 
extracts from. Demoſthenes. Even under 
the great diſadvantage of an Engliſh tran- 
lation, they will exhibit a ſmall om 
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deen heard already, are at this time to be 
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a ſhould then have att to ſpeak my 
« ſentiments. But fince thoſe very points 
on which theſe Speakers have oftentimes 


* confidered; though I have ariſen firſt, I 
« preſume I may expect your n; for 
if they on former occaſions adviſed 
the meaſures, you would not 
© have found it needful to 3 
a ſent. | — 


FtAs TC * Athenians! i, 
q 2 — the ſituation of our affairs at 
ſent ſeems, it muſt not by any means 
6 * thouglit deſperate. What I am now 

going to advance may poſſibly appear a 

paradox; yet it is a certain truth, that 
our paſt misfortunes afford a circumſtance 
0 the moſt favourable of all others to our 
future And what is that? even 
© that our — difficulties are owing en- 
« tirely to our total indolence, and utter 
« diſregard to our own intereſt. For were 
« we thus ſituated, in ſpite of every effort 
« which our duty 5 then indeed 
we might regard our fortunes as abſo- 
6 lutely — But now, "IEP hath 
* | | + only 


This thought * binted in * 
— out more fully in the third; as the fame thoughts, 
Oce 


ahoned by fimilar fituations of affairs, ſometinies occur in 
the different orations on this ſubjc ct. 8 5 


only conquered your ſupineneſs and in- 
activity; the ſtate he hath not conquered. 
* You cannot be ſaid to be defeated; your 
* force hath never been exertet. 


© Ir there is 4 man in this affembly 
who thinks. that we muſt find a formid- 
able enemy in Philip, while he views on 


ſurround him, .and on the other, the 


much of its dominions, I cannot deny 
that he thinks juſtly. Yet let him reflect 
on this; there was a time, Athenians! 
when we poſſeſſed Pydna, Potidœa, and 
Melthone, and all that country round; 
when many of the ſtates, now ſubjected 


more inclined to our alliance than to his. 
If Philip, at that time weak in himſelf 
and without allies, had deſponded of ſuc- 
ceſs againſt you, he would never have 
engaged in thoſe enterpriſes which are 
now crowned with ſucceſs, nor could 
have taiſed himſelf to that pitch of gran- 


he knew well that the ſtrongeſt places are 


and ready for the conqueror. He knew 
that the dominions ef the abſent, de- 
* yolye naturally to thoſe who are in the 
Feld; the poſſeſſions of the ſupige, to 
* the aQive, and intrepid. Animated by 
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A theſe ſentiments he overturns whole na- 
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one hand the numerous armies which 
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to him, were free and independent, and 


deur at which you now behold him. But 


only prizes laid between the combatants, 
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Ir you, m countrymen will now at 
T LT bo res to entertain the like 
_ * Jentiments; if each of you will be diſpoſ- 
Ded to, approve himfelf an uſeful citizen, 
to the utmdſt that bis ſtation and abili- 
ties enable Him; if the rich will be ready 
* to conttibute, and Soon Mo take the 


© field; in one word, if ou will 2 
„Ars, aud baniſh theſe 
wn oe * 


L conquerot, or 


vain hopes 

every finple perſon entertains, 
+ at baſk of pu blic buſineſs may lie up- 
on others and ane vou 


* may then, 'by the efliſtance of the Gods, 


* recat thoſe tunities which your ſu- 
+ pineneſs hath neglected, regain your do- 
© minions, ** E the e * 


this wan. 
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rouſed by ſome dire event? till 
e by e ner ? When then are 
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© new advices?” 

© new, t Mer tie EA 
conquer the Athenjans, and give 3 to 
* Greece? © Is Philip dead? No-—but 
* he is fick,” , what is it to 

« whether Philip is ck or not? Sanol ag | 
de ſhould dic, you would raiſe up another 
* Phibp, if you continue thus wake, * 
* your intereſt, 


Maxx, 1 know, FO more in no- 
- [_ than in circulating all the rumours 
+ they hear as articles of intelligence. Some 
* ys Philip hath. jained with the Lacede. 
* momians, and 
© ſtruction of 
* he hath ſent an 
« Perſia; others, 
* inll Thus 
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our ſeveral tales, 

+ Athenians] that is intoxicated. 

i his 8 _ 8 
agination with many fac . 

* jects, K oy 
* poſe him. But I cannot be — 

* that he hath. ſo taken his meaſures, that 

* the weakeſt among us (for the weakeſt 


” 


LECT. for us by others, hath turned againſt us; 
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that all the reſources Teft, is in ourſelves; 
* and that if we are not inclined to ca 
our arms abroad, we thall be forced to 
engage him at home. Let us be perſuad- 
ed of theſe things, and then we ſhall come 
to a proper determination, and be no long- 
er guided by rumours. We need not 


are to happen. We may be well affured 
that nothing good can happen, unleſs we 
give due attention to our. own affairs, 


and act as becomes Athenians, | 


Wen it a point generally acknow- 
ledged* that Philip is now bt al war 
with the ſtate, the only thing under de- 
liberation would then be, how to ſe 
him with moſt ſafety. But ſince 
are perſons ſo ſtrangely infatuated, that 
although he has already ed himſelf 
of a conſiderable part of our dominions; 
although he is ſtill extending his con- 

s; although all Greece has ſuffered 
his injuſtice; yet they can hear it re- 
peated in this Aff a that- it is ſome 
of us who ſeek to embroil the State in 
war, this ſuggeſtion muſt firſt be 
againſt. I readily admit, that were it in 
our to determine whether we 
ſhould be at peace or war, peace, if it de- 
pended on our option, is moſt 'defirable 
to be embraced. But if the 


ye 


Phil. iu, 


EXTRACTS FROM DEMOSTHENES. 
hath drawn the ſword, and, gathered bis 
- armies round him; if be amuſes us with 
* the name of peace, while, in fact, he is 
_ proceeding to the greateſt hoſtilities, what 

is left for us but to oppole him? If any 
man takes that for a peace, which is only 

* 2: preparation for his leading his forces 
: direaly upon us, after his other con- 
; 1 hold: that man's mind to be diſ- 
ordered. At leaft, it is only our conduct 
* towards Philip, not Philip's conduct to- 

* wards-us, that is to be termed a PEACE 
* and this is the peace for which Philip's 
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LECT. 
Wen. 
— 


treaſures are - expended, for which his 


gold is ſo liberally ſcattered among our 
+ venal orators, that he may be at liberty 


* to em oa de war againſt you, while 


you make. no war on him, 


» Hzavans! . 
mind who would judge of peace or war 


by words, and not by actions? Is there 
ine that it is 
of 


* any man ſo weak as to 
for the ſake of thoſe vi 
* Thrace, Drongylus, and Cabyle, and 
* Maſtira, that Philip is now braving the 

* utmoſt dangers, and * 99 
of tails _ ſeaſons; and that he has na 
* deſigns upon the arſenals, and the navies, 
and the filver mines of Athens? or. that 
he will take up his winter 
* the cells and dungeons of Thrace, ana 
; * pace? Bar you joy all JOUR: revenues in 


the ſeverity 


ers among 


2 wait, pechops, n be 


declare 


LECT. 
XVII. 
2 


r 


+ declaye war againſt you. 
© do fo--ns, thon 4 
He will mi be | 
at wat, Such were he 
people of Orenm, when hi 

the heart of their ; ſneh his pro- 


* feffions to thoſt of Phere, until the mo- 


+ ment he attacked their walls: 
© he amuſed the 
| within a few miles of them, and then he 


and thus 


+ kind, if, while you fuſſer 
pass unnoticed, and are 


17 
FR 


10 


4; 


e 
« State. I, for my part, hold and 
that by bis attack of the Megarza 
3333 the li of Eu 
© by his late incurſions into Thrace, 
«Wy in P s, Philip has 
« violated the treaty; be is in a ſtate 

« hoſtility with you; unleſs you * 
« affirm, that he who ＋ . es 
2 | is fill at peace, until the actu· 
l Phe man whoſe 
« whoſt whole conduct tends to reduce me 


Hp 


＋ 


hians till he came 
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BCT. eee tothe liberties of Gipeve// Tate 
2=<C_x © covided of 
1 a un ble. Neither Orators, 


bribery,- was then a crime al- 


erals,: would then fell for gold the 


nor 


ernennen 


I. 


money? People envy Does 

it? They laugh. Is he convicted in form? 
They forgive him: ſo univerſally has this 
C U 193597 51001401 TRUST tt 


_ © Ty there be any who, though not carri- 
ed away by brides,'yet are ſtruck with ter- 
+ ror, as if 7 — than 
© human, may ice, 4 e con- 
Ae. bath exhauſted all 
© thoſe artifices to which he owes his preſent 
+ elevation; and that his affairs . are now 
© ready to decline. For I. myſelf,” Atheni- 
+ ans! ſhould think Philip pada: bc 
+ dreaded, if I ſaw him raiſed by a— 
dle means. When forces join in harmo- 
+ ny and aſſection, and one common inter- 
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a ſingle perſon, the fir pre- 
eee, b reſt accident, overthrows 
* kim,” An" Gander bis greatneſs to the 


© ery. Ie ky: perhaps 
* ans, 153 bee fo a wills from thape, 
2 gay and # flouriſhing appearance. But 
time Teer their ' weakneſs, and they 
fall of . Fot, as in 
* ſtructures of every the Tower parts 
© ſhould have 4 _ — ſo the 
mY 3 
8 Faſt and Re. But this 
*-folid 5 f Prat fon is wanting to all _— 


N Gs 


wY Hikes: 5 eee die 
are many whs e, whO»⁰ͤdiſtruſt, who 
5 e 
ur honour and your intereſt require. 
will not 'only*difcover the w 
: 253 nb te e der 
the ruinous condition” alfo” of his on 
kingdom. Fer abe not to imagine, 
that the e e of his fubjects are 

the ſame; with thoſe of their prince. He 
« thirſts for glo . 
1 —— — 
_ c—_— he is ever making. ny, 
under perpethal calamity ; tom their 
+ buſineſs and their families; and behold- 
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cu» of noe excluded — their coaſts, 


thich have 
aſi dio ami 


ſs, have 

ſtrength, his own king- 

dom, and rendered it much weaker than 
profligacy 


of but- 


« pear, and his charaQer be expoſed. For, 
as in our bodies; while a man is in appa- 
C 
Ddility, WAIC grow ing upon 
may, for a time, be concealed; 

« ſoon a it eames te length of dſl; al 
| are nfetntigs thow themſelves, in 


* have many better teaſons to depend upon LECT. 
* the favour of Heaven than this man. . 
* But, indeed, he who will not exert his 
* own ftrength, hath no title to depend 
either on his friends, or on the Gods. Is 

* it at all ſurpriſing that he, who is himſelf 

* ever amidft the labours and dangers of the 
field; whois every where, whom no oppor- 

* tanity e ; to whom no ſeaſon is un- 

* fayoutable;- thould be Tuperior to you, 

* who are wholly engaged in contriving de- 

« cordon or decrees, and enquirin 
* after news? The conttary would be me 
* more ſurpriſing, if we, who have never 
* hitherto aCted as became a ſtate engaged 
* in war, ſhould conquer one who aQts, in 
every inſtance, with indefatigable vigi- 
* Jance. It is this, Athenians! it is this 
* which gives him all his advantage againſt 
1 om Philip, conftantly ſurrounded ' 

* his troops, and perpetually engaged in 
, projecting his deſigns, can, in a moment, 
© ſtrike the blow where he pleaſes. But 
* we, when any accident alarms us, firſt ap- 
< point our Trierarchs ; then we allow them 
the exchange by fubſtitution: then the 
* ſupplies ate conſideted; next, we refolve 
to man our fleet with firangers and f6- 
* reigners; then'find it neceſſary to fi 
* their place ourſelves. In the midi of 
© theſe delays, what we are ſailing to de- 
*. fend, the enemy is a matter? of; 
* for the time of action is ſpent by us in 
401% © 8 * Preparing; 


— 
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L ECT. * prepar and the iſſues of war will not 
2 r Ae dur flow and * meaſures, 


© Convrvnn then your present en 
4 and make ſuch proviſion as the urgent 
« danger requires. Talk not of your. ten 
« 5 or. your twenty thouſand fo- 
4 S of thoſe armics which appear 
| e it t on paper only; great and 

1 in . your decrees, in execution 
< weak and contemptible. _ But. let your 
« army. be made up chiefly 
« forces of. * let it b 


them be entirely under his guidance and 
8 For, ever fince, our armies 
© haye been formed of foreigners alone, their 

< yieories, haye been gained over our alles 
and confederates only, While our enemies 


. e 66 


Tus Orstot goes on to. point out the 
A of forces. which ſhquld be raiſed; 
| be pang their deſtinationz the ſeaſon 

year. in which they. ſhould ſet gut 
es in form his motion, as 
it, or his deeree, for. the ne- 


we would 


Gut ſupply. of money, and for aſcertain- 


the funds from which it ſhould be raif- 
whe RS finiſhed all "that. relates 10 0 
{s..under. dehb be 3 2 


on 89: b | 


cr o * 
9 


of By ak native 
k b to which you. are troft; 5 
.& 5 vou appoint e ap 


* — — —_— —— —— * F ©. 


ass 
lowing, which terminates 8 Firſt Philip- n | 
pic: x for my part, have never, upon 


any occaſion, choſen to court your 
vour, by ſpeaking any thing but what, I. 
was conyinced would. ſerye you. And, 
on this'oecafion, you have heatd my ſen- 
ments freely declared, without art, and 
without — — I ſhould have been 
indeed, that, as it is for your 


advantage to have your true intereſt laid 

Rn ſo I might have been aſſured, 
c * that he who layeth — you er 
the confeancnce to be with 3 
: Harv I yet determined 1 


cauſc, I was ons Pro theſe mea- 


« ſares if lp F351 
"x the Pale: ad, of all hot: 2 
* ons which. ſhall be offered to your EN 


6 ance, may n 
chaſen which wil * 1 Le 
* ral welle! 


Tunes WY a 8 to. give ſome 


n manner of Demoſthe- 
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or THE ban ANA- 
LYSSS OF CICERO's ORATION PR 
_—_ TIUS. 


LECT. TREATED in the laſt e of 
= "what is peculiar to the E nice of 


Aﬀenibties. Much 


o 


to it; and it is of importance, 
rad do aptly fhowing where the diſ- 
tinction hes. | 


Is the firſt place, The ends of ſpeaking 
at the Bar, and in Popular Aſſemblies, arc 
commonly different. In Popular Aſſem- 
blies, the great obje is perſuaſion; the 
S aims at — „ 
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ſome choice or conduct, as good, fit; or uſe- LECT. 


ful. For accomp — A this end, it: is ch 


cumbent on him to himſelf to all the 


principles of action in . nature; to the 
s and to the heart, as well as to the 


underſtanding. But, at the Bar, convicti- 
on is the great object. There, it is not the 
r's bufineſs to perſuade the Judges 


them what is juſt and true; and, of courſe, 
it is chiefly; or ſolely, to the underftanding 
that his Eloquence is addreſſed. This is a 
characteriſtical difference which * ever 
to be kept 1 in view. 


— : 


lx the next place, Sjrakivs at whe Bar 
addreſs — — to — or to a fe 
Judges, and theſe, too, ons generally 
of age, gravity, and authority of character. 
There, they have not thoſe' advantages 
which a mixed and numerous Afﬀenibly 
affords for 
even ft ing their ſubject to admit them. 
Paibon does not riſe ſo eaſily; the Speaker 
is heard more coolly; he is watched over 
more ſeverely; and would expoſe himſelf 
to ridicule, 


ment tone, . Ipeak- 
ing to a multitude. 


Is the Lf 


3 of t 
the Ba 


The mates 1 ma- 
ſubj jet which belong to 


require a different ſpecies of . 
Oratory — char os Aſſemblies: 
Yor. II. In, 


to what is good or uſeful, — 2 


. 


employing all the arts of Speech, | 


by attempting that high vehe- 


LECT. In the latter, the 
WII. — x_ 


ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 


any e rule; he can fetch his. topics 
from a — variety of quarters; and em- 
ploy every illuſtration which his 
imagination ſuggeſt. But, at the Bar, the 
field of. freaking is limited to 
and ftatute. Imagination is not allowed to 
take its ſcope. The Advocate has always 
lying before him the line, the ſquare, and 


the compaſs. Theſe, it is his principal 


buſineſs to be continually applying to * 
ſubjeQs under debate. | 


Fon theſe reaſons, it nel d 


limited, more ſober and chaſtened kind, 
than. that of Popular Aſſemblies; and, for 


ſimilar reaſons, we muſt beware of conſi- 


dering even the judicial Orations of Cicero 
or Demoſthenes, as exact models of the 
manner of ſpeaking which is adapted to 
the pteſent tate of the Bar. It is neceſſary 
to warn young . of — 10 becauſe, 
though were ings ſpoken in ei- 
vil or criminal cauſes, yet, in fact, the 
e the ther een both in Greece 
and Rome, allowed a . nearer ap- 
to Popular Eloquence, than what 
it now does. This was . 2 
f 


: Fine r, Becauſe in 3 Judicial 
Orations, ſtrict law was much * ob 


jed 


has a much 
He is ſeldom confined to 


or 4 


law 


Bloquence of the Bar is of a much more 


ELOQUENCE:OF THE BAR: - 


jet of attention than it is become among 
us. In the days of Nemeſthenes and — 
ro, the municipal ſtatutes were few, — 

and general; and the deciſion of cauſes” 
was truſted, in a great meaſure, to th 

equity and common ſenſe of the Judges. 

E much more than Juriſprudence,: 
was the ſtudy of thoſe who were to plead” 
caſes. Cicero ſomewhere ſays, that three 
months ſtudy was ſufficient to make any. 
man 4 complete Civilian; nay, it was 
thought that 062 might be a good Pleader at 
the Bar, who had never ſtudied law at all. 
For there were among the Romans a ſet of 
men called Pragmetice whoſe office it was 

to give the Orator all the law knowledge 
which the cauſe he was to ho, plend —— 

and which he put into tha 
and dreſſed up with thoſe 2 92 2 of Elo- 
quence, that were moſt fitted for-influenc- 


ing the Judges before whom he ſpoke. . 


We may obſerve next, that the Civil 
and Criminal Judges, both in Greece and 
Rome, were y much more nume- 
rous than they are — — and formed a 
ſort of Popular Aſſembly. The renowned 
tribunal 'of the Areopagus at Athens con- 
ſiſted of fiſty Judges at the leaſt *, Some 
make it to conſiſt of a great many more. 
When Socrates was condemned, by what 
court It 1s N are informed that 

| | 2 ü no 


— 


| + Vide Per Ai, f. 


LEET. do fewer than 290 voted agiitift him: Fn 
252 e 2 
SY Jae bot in civix dad erimmal cauſes, 
rived; for every” cauſe of moment, the 
Fudices Kleh, as they were called, who 
ys numerous, and Had the _ 
and power of bot Ir dew? 2 Ini the 
fumdus Cauſe of Milo, Cicero ſpo 


to my 
ane Judit Stlecłi; unc᷑ fo had F ihe 
tige of wddreflin;” his whole pleading 


to one or a fe learned Naas Ref des paint 
ol las, us is the exſe with us, but to an 
Aﬀertbly* of Remar citizens. Hence all 


choſe arts of Popular Eloquence, which we 
uc the Reman Ofator ſo frequently em- 


plying nge and probably with much ſucceſs. 
de tears and commiſeration are fo often 
niide'wfe of as the inſfruments of gaining 
a" cauſe. Henee certain practices, Which 
= would de reckoned theatrical among us, 
= were common at the Roman Bar; ſuch as 
; introducing «not only the accuſed 
Keiſeck in deep motrnifig, but pre citing 
to the Fadpes bis family, and his young 


i children, endeavouring to oye: them by 
42 | f | a 
L 13 their cties and tears. 125 * 


: Fon theſe reuſond, on account of the 
wie difference between the ancient and 

modern tate of the Bar, to which we may 
add alſo the difference in the turn ot ancient 
T and modern Efoquence; Which F formerly 
=xx took notice of, too ſtrict an imitation of Ci- 
cero's manner of pleading would now te 


2 gan +2 7 „ "extremely 


ee eee 
he may fill be ſtudied by every Speiiker 
— n the Addreſs with whichihe' o- 
pens his ſubject, and the inſinumtion ho em- 
plays for gaining the favour of the Judges; 
in the diſtinct arrangement of his facts; in 
the gracefulneſe of his narration; in the 
conduct and expoſition of his arguments, 
he may and he: ought to be imitateil; - A 
higher pattern cannot be ſet / beſort᷑ us; but 
one who ſhauld imitate; him alſo in his ex- 
aggeration and ampliſications, in this diffuſe 
and pompons declamation, and in His at- 
tempts to raiſe paſſion, would pow make 
him} almoſt as ridiculous at the Bar, as 
3 rr in the rer. 
Ann 2 2 | 
Taiz) dec 11725 
——— Abend ts more particular 
——— Eloquence of the 
2 I muſt be — — — that 
foundation of a Lawyer's. reputation 
and ſueceſs, muſt always be laid in @ pro- 
found knowledge of his own profeſfien. 
Nothing is ref ſueh con ſequence to him, or 
— more his, deep and feriqus indy. 
For Whateter his abilities as! 4 
Mayiihe, if his knowledge of the law be 
reckoned ſuperficial, few will choſe to com- 
mit their cauſe. to him. . Beſides. previous 
fudy, and a.» proper: . knowledge 


Sn e 0307 * every ove ot 


9 LET 
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LECT. which he is intruſted, fo as to be thorough- 
hies of all the fade and circumſtances 
relating to it. On this the ancient Rheto- 
ricians inſiſt with great carneſtneſe, and 
juſtly repreſent it as a neceffary baſis to all 
the Eloquence that can be exerted in 
ing. Cicero tells us (under the character of 
Antonius, in the ſecorid book De 
that he always con verſed at full length with 
every client who came to conſult him; 
that he took care there ſhould be no wit- 


24 — — 
whole truth, and be fully prepared 
point of the buſineſs, and that, after 


adyerſarix c ut 
2 fe a a pi 
- p* | 


Plaſt book, delivers 
cellent rules 

whichs Lapyer hnkd © — 
ing the moſt thorough knowledge of the 
cauſe he is to plead; again and again re- 


commending patience and attention in con- 
verſation with clients, and obſerving very 


ſenſibly, * Non tam obeft audire furperva- 
* cua, quam ignorare neceſſaria. Frequenter 
enim et vulnus, et remedium, in iis Orator 
„ inveniet que litigatori in nentram par- 
1 F | 
thu 351 1 
e enen ee 
with all the knowledge which hs 

ſtudy: of- the law in — and of — 
cauſe which be in to plend in 
farniſh him, I muſt next obſerve, that Blo- 
uence in pleading) is of the higheſt moment 

Craving ſupport to a cauſe. It were alto- 
| Ir ger oe 7 an- 


t incognitas. 
 offenko, vel — a. 
Nee ſed etiam illa, major opinione, 


e 


n 
- Advocate will fre- 
oak. and leain, at the 


RT Dee 


in the eighth.) chapter EC 
r mmagy.cx- , 


quenceatthe Bar, and-that the tudy of 
it 
1 qu, Though! the man- 
ner oß ſpraking be changed, yet ſtill hero 
is a Tight and a proper manner, which do- 
ſerves to he fludied as much as ever; Per- 
haps har is no ſerne of pablic / cpeaking 
— — — 


* agita req 
chan uy ther a certain kind of 
in order do command attentian; in order 


— when it is prefen 
t. "a7 when ee 


— 
UTE 


Bar | 


— — — 
Pleader wry 

others, at che | 
0 ion ''refling:'or theſe: aſſiſtances wi 


boy gre — 2 rb | 
2 rer rr 2 ww” . 


rern 0 } 


I muſt id down 38 
e Bloguence ſuited to the Bar, 'whe- 
in 


little play chayche allowed-to the-l 
eng E and to 
ive rekef to the fatigue of attention; but 
us liberty mute taken with a ſparing 
Rand Pe Nerd and a ſparkfing 
ba never "fail: to malte the be 
wand wich a Jealous cat by the Judge. 
They * from his weight, and —— 


YAO $i wt tht eee ORs F. 
— conmen fn of hich 


denon with n Hh LECT. 
—— 82 themſelves with == In. 


enicrgy and grace 


Provner ney "IP 
ing at the Bar. el d be pes 


79 4, * 


= —— 
betwoek un aul the adverſe party. 
it Mulde ſhown in the 
ment of al the parts of the 
cvery fort of Oration, a clear met We 
the tet confequence; but in thoſe em- 
broiled and difficult caſes which belong to 
5 it is almoſt all in all. Too Wie 
| —— ̃ D—v— taken in 
previouly ftying plan and method. 
1 
we can have n+ Teccels is convidcing: we 


eus ges ene in darkneſs, * 


"SHAQ the hates ernst, 
on und Arputnentation, I ſhall hereafter 
— 222 remarks, " when 1 come to 
comp Parts of regular 

Oration. F'ſhalf at preſent only obſerve, 
that che Narration of fas at the Bar, 
ſhould always be as conciſe as the nature of 
. Facts ate always of the 
conſequence to be remembered 

ing this courſe" of the 


er be tedious in hi 


manger ne 
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mere. 


but, if 
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2 upon d Nemory- 

cumftances in his — he adds 
to the material facts; he both gives a dear- 
veg. what de relates; and e. 
or i more Telling. _—— 


on. ſome. other occafions. - Fon in Popular 
Aſſemblies, where the ſobjet of debate is 
often à plain queſtion, * 0 taken 


by. diſga | 
— The deceit is ſoon diſcovered: 
5 and tends 
Hearers with 
diftraſt of the Speaker, as one who either 
wants diſcernment. to peresi v: | 
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powerful 
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or judicial Orations. I have, choſen... that, 


it has the-diſadvan of being 
ugh —— fub- 
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ad Stopfather fumily and fortunes, had accu- 
— — Stepfather Oppianicus of an attempt 


c him. He prevailed in the ptoſe- 
olds; — was condemned ard 
bümſhed. But as rumours-atofe of the 
Fadges having been corrupted by money in 
this cauſe, theſe gave occaſion to mach po- 
Pular clamour, and had thrown a heavy 
cadſum on Oluentius. Eight years afterwards 
nicus died? An — — was 


brought againſt Cluentius of 
R Wien à charge alſo of ha- 
| vir bribed the Ju- in the former ia} 


tu cundemin Mimi In this action Cicero de- 


ſends Him. The accuſers wete'Saffia; the 
mother of Cluentius, — 


 anicus, nicus, As 
— —.— Was 


| O7 Nao, "He" 
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pn topic, but from thenature of the cauſe. 
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parts %:;. Thoſe twd patts'were, — 1 — 
poiſoned | 


dia not lay the fireſs of bis . 
——— oi former 
ly corrupting the Judges, which was capital 
in certain caſes, dy the Roman law;i.-Gi- 

purpoſes to- follow him in this method, 


ag. 
that he will Rate every thi 

to that — ery tg ve: 
. Kani 8 — 
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* artes quarum alters * niti et 
„ „. Nopere confidere videbatur, invidid jam inveterata Ju- 
7 dicn Iuniani. alters, tantummodo copſuetudinis. cauſi, umt- 

dE er Ciſſidenter attingere ratiogem venefict crimjnum ; qua 
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tions, as having firſt. bribed Judges 
demn her huſband, and having afterwards 
poiſoned him, were circumſtances that na- 
.t 


cero's client. 


theſe pre ju dices; by ſbewing what ſort of 
1 Cluentius's mother, and her haf- 


that age; 


* crimes with which Cluentius were 
— were heinous. A mother accuſ- 
ing ber ſon, and accuſing him of fuch ac- 
to con- 


urally raiſed ſtrong prejudices againſt Ci- 
— fiep, therefore, ne- 
for the Orator, was to remove 


ing the edge of public indignation againſt 


them. The nature of the cauſe rendered 
this 


ſituations, it is fit to be imitated: He 
executes his 


plan altogether proper, and, in ſimilar 


ays open 
complicated guilt, as 
pictute of the manners of 
and ach as would ſeem incredi- 


ble, did not Cicero refer to the proof that 


gives a ſhocking 
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which he alleges. Fi; 3 ©2220 45 14 But * 


Sa851a, the mother, appears to have 


been altogether of an abandoned character. 


Soon after the death of her firſt huſband, 


tze father of Cluentius, ſhe fell in love 


with Aurius Melinus, a young man of 
illuſtrious birth and great fortune, who was 
married to her owh. daughter. She pre- 
Len with him 1 10 divotce her Nr 
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und then the married him herſelf . This 
Melinus being afterwards; by the means of 
Oppianicus, involved in Sylla's proſcrip- 
tion, and put to death; and Saftia being 
left, for the ſecond- Ame, a widow, and in 


ſtartled at the impudence of the propoſal, 
nor at the thoughts df marrying pne, whoſe 
hands had ad e imbrued in her former huſ- 
blood, objected only, as Cicero ſays, 
to Oppianicus Raving two ſons by bis 
ianicus removed the 
objection. by having his ſons privately dif- 
patched; and then, di vorcing his wife, the 
infamous match was concluded between 
him and Saſſia. Theſe flagrant deeds are 


higheſt colours of Ciceros Eloquente, 
which! there has a very proper field. Clu- 
entius, as man of honour, could no 
longer live on any. tolerable terms with a 


painted, as we may well believe, with the 
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a very opulent ſitnation, Oppianicus him- 
ſelf made his addreſſes to her. She, not 


woman, a mother only in the name, who. 


had ated: momma; and all her OE! with - 


9 2 4 ſo 
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** nubent} ſtraverat, in cadem Como fibi ornarĩ et ft ex- 
„ pate atque "exturbat#Z fd, jubet. Nubit gevero focrus, 
* oullis; guſpieibus, funefhs -amiribus omnjum., O mulieris 
ſcelus inc redibile, & yoann hapc una. in oni vita ĩnaudi- 
„tum! O audaseiam {ogularem | non timuiſſe, £. minus vim 
run. hamiaemquc famam, at illam ipfam nocte m, fa- 


„ $liz? nog 
7 — ge nc proltravit omnia cugiditue & furore res 
©. view: em libido ; timorem audacia; rationem amentia.” 


—The nh of Cicero's Eloquence, which this paſſage 


b-autifully exemplifies, is here ſully juſtified by the ſrbject. 


.* ceſque; jllas puptigles? pon ligen cybicyli?. gan cable. 
arietes denique ipfos ſup: riorum teftes/nuptia- 


rinum. "In a 


of the freemen of that city, they had taken 


oppoſite fides, which embitteted the 
underſtanding already fubſiſti between 4 
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then. - 'Saffia, now the wiſe of 
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conſcious of her crimes, 
dest, to" 
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LECT. report of it, and the alarm loudly 

that no man's. life or — was denn nie, 
ſuch dangerous practices were nat checked: 
By the following arguments, Cicero defends 


his client againſt this heavy e . the 
Crimen arm * . 2 


He reaſons firſt, that there 3 the 
| - leaſt reaſon' to ſuſpect it; ſeeing the con- 
1 demnat ion of Oppianicus was a direct and 
| neceſſary . conſequence of the judgments 
| given againſt ' Scamander and Fabricius, in 
the two former trials; trials, that were 
4 fair and uncorrupted, to the ſatisfaction of 
| the whole world. Yet by theſe,” the road 
| was laid clearly open to the detection of 
| Oppianicus's guilt. His inftraments and 
| 


mitiiſters being once condemned, and by 

the very ſame: Judges too, nothing could 
by more abſurd” than to raiſe a cry about 

an innocent perfon being circumvened by 
bribery, when it was evident, vn the con- 
trary, that a guilty perſon was now brought. 
into judgment, under ſuch circumſtances, 
that unleſs the Judges were altogether in- 
conſiſtent with themſelves, it was e 
ble for him to be & carr th # 


He n next, that, if in - trial 
there was any corruption of the Jodges by 
money, it was infinitely more probable, 
that corruption ſhould have from 
Oppianicus than from Chuentius. For ſet- 
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tween. the two men, the one fair, the other LECT- 
ens; what, motive had Cluentins to 2 
try dagen and dapgexous an <xperiment, 
as that of bribing Judges? Was it not much 
more Hkely that he ſhould have had recourſe 
to this laſt r E aw and knew Him- 
ſelf, and his cauſe, to be in the utmoſt dan- 
ger; than the other, who had a cauſe clear 
ingitſelt, and of the iſſue of which, in con- 
ſequence of the two previous ſentences 
wen hy the ſame Judges, be had full rea- 
on 10 be confident? Was it not much 
mare likely that he ſhould bribe, who bad 
every. thing to fear; whoſe life and liberty, 
and fortune were at ſtake; than he who 
had already. prevailed in a material part of 
his charge, and who had no further intereſt 
e 


aer naw. 1 R 

In the third place, be aſſerts it as a certain 
fact, that Oppianicus did attempt to bribe 
the Judges z, that the corruption in this tri- 
al, Erh complained of, was employed, 
not. by, Cluentius, but againſt bim. fle 
calls on Titus Attius, the Orator on the 
oppoſite, ide z. be challenges him to deny, if 
he can, or if he dare, that Stalenus, one of 
the-thirty-two Fudices Selects, did receive 
money n ; be names the ſum 
that was given; he names the perſons that 
were picfent, when, after the trial 
was; Oer, Stalenus was obliged to refund. 
the brihe. This is a ſtrong fact, and would 
ſeem quite decifive. But, unluckily, a "i 
Tis croly 


F-. 


ode range incident. CE. 
in the following" manner: 
| him: l un to be a worthlefy 
may and acchftethed Before to the Tike prac- 
tices, enteted into a treaty with cus 
to bring him off, and Yemanded for that pu- 
poſe a certain fum, wich he undertook to di. 
tribute among a competent nutnber of the 
other as Tygges When, he was once in Wen 
of the mo when he found ag 
er pry — of than iu he had” Wot iibr 
of, depoſited, in his empty and wietched ha- 
bitation, be became very unwilling to purt 
with any of it to his colleagues; and — 
thoug * himſelf of ſome means 
which” be could contrive to keep it aff 
to himſel The ſcheme which he 
devifed for this purpoſe, was, to promote 
the condernation, inftead of the acquittal 
of Oppianieus; as, from # condemned pete” 
on, be did not apprehend much; 
being called to account, or bein g obliged tw 
ooh reſtitution." In place, love, o 
233 to gain any of his colleagues, 
r. uch 2s he Had 3 with 
n pianicus, by firſt ptomiifing them 
S 1 in his name, — OF 
them, that. ana had cheated him”, 
T3%) TT mc: When 
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10 ce his wee, be band it f 
lead the way, in condemning the 2 
whoſe money he had taken, 2 
r 


ö 2 
1 — 14 az! * 88 15 e 
s thoſs plonſible view: eek 
the character of Cluentius feems in a great 
meaſure cleared; and, what Cicero chiefty 
intended, the odium thrown upon the ad- 
verſe party. — . 
tot buſtrnef fill remained. There were 
ſoverab ſubſequent decifions of the Prater, 
Judges in this cauſe ; which all- 
or ſtemed to upon this ground 
bribery and corruption: for it is plain the 
ſuſpicioh prevailed, that if had 
grven money to Stalenus, Cluentius had 
outhride him. To all thefe decifions, 
however, Cicero replies with much difttac- 
nefs and fubtilty of argument; though it 
eee alt 


eee eren. 


: 


” — r 
. caſus ex , perieula er ipuern, i 


_— tur impellamus, i inquit, et perdi- 
hoc conſilium ut pecuniam 


EL ira- 


at ; ut 


LECT. 
| oe 


| — drecly againſt his Client; 


| Ah. Cicero: comes to dab 
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theſe heads. :: He ſhows, 
that the facts were, at that time, very in- 


diſtincly known; chat thedeeifions appeal 
ed to were haſtily given; that not one of 


his 


and that ſuch as they were, they were entirely 
brought about by the inflammatory and facti- 
eus harangues of Quinctius, the Tribune 
of the People, who had been the Agent and 
Advocate of Oppianicus; and who, 
at tho defeat he had ſuſtained, had employ- 
ed all his tribunitial influence to raiſe a 
norm + on ron hens who condemned 
ys: Coat 1 283 ebe t 
0 1er int Sud ver 8D 
CON 
CEanmy the point of law. A - The. Cramen 
Gor apts: Fuat, or the bribing of the 
was capital. In the famaus Lex 
„a de Stcarits, was contained. this 
clauſe (Which we find fill extant, Pandect. 
Ab. Xlviii. Tit, 10. + 1.) Qui judicem 
corxuperit, vel nene. curaverit, 
hac lage teneatur This clauſe; however, 
we learn — was reſtriqꝭed to Ma- 
giſtrates, and Senators; and as Cluentius 
was only of the Equeſtrain Order, he was 
not, even ſuppoſing him guilty, within the 
law. Of this Cicero avails himſelf doubly; 
and as he ſhovvs here the moſt * ad- 
dreſs, I ſhall give a ſummary of his prod | 
ing on this part of the cauſe: Yap, x 
he to the Advocate for the © proſceutur, 
vou, F. Attius, I know, had every where 

* * 45 5 80 given 
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* given.,jt out, that 1; was, to deſend my i. x T. 
« Client; nat from facts, not — 2 n 
7 eee. I . „ 
« vantage merel y of the la behalf. 
Re 1 x ilar ra e 
„Have I ſoughit to cover bim behind a 
„gal deſenes dnly? On the, contrary, hope: 
not A 2arS=—{ rn 
«6 liable, by the. Cornelian law, to 
Ide eapitally conyideg; and ſhown, that 
“ neitfier,-proof nor probable. preſumption 
1 Ee his innocence? In 2 fo, 
a” acquaint you, that I have com 
„ed with. the def of Clucntius:- n 
For when be firſt. conſulted: me me in this 
* canſe; and when I informed him that, it 
Was clear no action could be brought 
againſt him from the Cornelian Law, be 
« beſought and e Rs: that- 
« ] would+not. reſt. his: defence upon that 
„ ground; ſaying, with tears in his eyes, 
« That his reputation was as dear to him as 
% his liſe; and. that what he ſought, as an 
« innocent man, was nat only „ 
6 0 from any penalty, but — be acquitted 
in the Ie of all his fellow-citizens. 


- nr then, I have pleaded this 

cauſe upon his. plan. But my Client 
muſt forgive me, if now I ſhall plead it 
upon my own. For I ſhould he wanting 
to myſelf, and to that regard which my 
character and ſtation require me to bear 
6 . laws of the State, if 14 
« ow 
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23 of which this houſe is fult Does 

* not -alf from the law, Which re- 
* e whote f the State; 
«- which, as a common bond, holds its mem- 
« bers - and, Fke the Soul within 
the 5 {cates and directs aff poblic 
* funGions" f eee then, dare 
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Hoe nam vinculum eſt hujus dignitatis 
« wine in republics. Hoc fundamentam atis ; Wie fons 
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ee corpora noſtra fine mente, fic 
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* Speak Jightly of the law, or moe LECT 
« that, in a criminal trial, Judges Ghould . —, 
advance one ſtep beyond what it permits 
< them to pot The witdam of our antel- 


and required his cauſe to be 
* ed, as if he had beon bound by it. 
nt, though he wonld not avail himſel 
af the law, vou arc bound in juſtice. not 
to etch it beyond its — 


head; eloquent, ſurely, and As 
his manner is diffuſe, I have greatly abridg- 
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on this 
dwell long. He ſhows the imbrobability 
of the whole tale, which they related con- 


"ſhadow of prof 


duct of Saſſia 
compaſſion due to a fon, 
his whole life. by ſuch a mother. He re- 
capitulates the — of Saſſia; her lewd- 


In the latter part of the Os, Givers 
neats of the other accuſation that was 
againſt Cluentius, of having poi- 
ſoned Oppianicus. On this, it appears, 
his aceuſers themſelves laid ſmall ſtreſs; 


having their chief hope in ovet- 


- whelming Cluentins with the odium of 


in the former trial; and, therefore, 
part of the cauſe, Cicero does'not 


this pretended poiſoning, and makes 
it appear to be altogether deſtitute _ 


Nortnrne, therefare, remains but [the 
nen or Conclafion of the whole. 


1n this, as indeed throughout the whole of 


this Oration, Cicero is uncommonly chaſte, 


and, in the midſt of much warmth — 20 
neſtneſs, keeps clear of turgid declamation. 


The Peroration turns on two points; the 
indignation which the character and con- 
ought to excite, and the 
ted through 


neſs, her violation of every decorum, her 
inceſtuous marriages, her violence and cru- 


elty. He places, in the moſt odious light, 


the eagerneſs and wy which the had ſhown 


in 
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in the ſuit ſhe was carrying on againfi her LECT 
ſon; deſcribes her j from Larmum 
to Rome, with a train attendants, and 
a great ſtore of money, that the might em- 
ploy every method for: circumvening and 
oppreſſing him in this trial; while, in the 
whole courſe of her journey, the was fo 
deteſted, as to make a ſolitude wherever 
ſhe lodged; ſhe was ſhunned and avoided 
by all; ber company and her very looks, 
Were contagious; the houſe was 
deemed polluted which was entered into by 
ſa abandoned a woman To this he op- 
poſes the character of Cluentius, fair, un- 
ſpotted, and reſpectable. He produces the 
teſtimonies of the magiſtrates of Larinum in 

his favour, given in the moſt ample and ho- 
nourable manner by a public decree, and 
ſupported by a great concourſe of the moſt 
noted inhabitants, who were now preſent, 


* « Cam hujus judicium ei nuntiatum eſt. 
„ confeſtim hie advolavit z ne aut accuſaroribus di igentia. 
« aut” pecunia teſſibus deeffir ; aut ne ſorte mater Hoe fibi 
optatiſſimum ſpectaculum hujus fordium atque luctus, et 
* ranti ſqualoris umitteret. Jam vero quod iter Romam hu- 
jus muhieris fuiſſe exiftimaris? Quod ego preprer vicinitatem 
« Aquiztatium-et Venafranorum ex multis comperi: quos con- 
« curſus in his oppidis? Qpantos et virorum et mulierum 

gemitus eſſe ſactos? Muſierem quandam Larino, atque illam 
uſque a mari ſupero Romam prefieiſci cum magyo comtatu 
et peeunia, quo facilius circumvenire 2 capitis, atque 
* opprimere filium poſſit. Nemo erat illorum, pane dicam,, 
< quinexpiandum illum locum effe artitrarerur quacunque 
illa ner fecifſert ; nemo, quin terram ipſam violari, quz- ma- 
ter eſt omni, veſtigits conſceleratz ratris putaret. Itaque 
vullo in oppico- conſiſtent} eĩ pote ſtas ful : he mo ex tot 
„ boſpiubus inventus eſt qui non contagionem aſpeciũs ſuge- 
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<- honour; you will reftore 
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4 zeal and high eſtimation 


may reign for a while in 
« popular meetings and harangues, in trial 
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ORATION FOR CLUENTIUS. 
pally-aimed at, was to ſhow his dif; 
and method ; „ nhely og 
the conduct and force of ſome of his main 
arguments. But, in order to have a full 
view of the ſuhject, and of the art with 
which the Orator it, recourſe 
muſt be had to the Few of Cice- 
rois:Qrations contain a. greater variety of 
facts and ar tations, which renders it 
difficult to analyſe it fully. But for this 
1 as an excellent enam 

managing at the Bar a — 2 
= „ order, — 
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LECTURE XK 


ee oy THE PULPIT. 
EFORE treating of the ſtructure and 
ponent parts of a regular Oratiqn, 
ſome obſervations on 
ſtrain, the diſtinguiſhi ing cha- 
IE of each of the three great kinds of 
ng. I have already treated 
nce. of Popular Aſſemblies, 
„ The 
ſubject which remains for this Lecture is, 


the ſtrain and ſpirit of that Eloquence ** 
is ſuited to the Pulpit. | 


Lr us begin with conſidering the ad- 
vantages, and diſadvantages, which belon 
to this field of Public Speaking. The Pal. 
pit has plainly ſeveral advantages peculiar 
to itſelf. The dignity and importance of 
acknowledged, ſuperior 
* hey are ſuch as ought to 
..,. » intereſt 


intereſt. every ane, and can be broug 
home to every man's heart; and fy 


ke LECT. * 


| d ſuch as =, 
admit, at the fame time, both the highe ap 


embelliſhment in deſcribing, and the great 

vehemence and warmth. in enforcing them. 
The Preacher has alſo” great advantages in 
treating his ſubjecta. He ſpeaks not to one 
or a few- Judges, but to a large Aſſembly. 
He is ſecure from all interruption. He is 
obliged to no replies, or extemporancous 
efforts. He chuſes his theme at leiſure; 
and comes to the Public with all the afffſt- 
ance which the moſt accurate premeditation 
can give him. Aran 


Bur, r with theſe advantages, 
there are alſo peculiar tha 
tend the Eloquence of the Pulpit. The 
Preacher, it is true, has no trouble in con- 
tending with an adverſary; but then, De- 
bate and Contention enliven the genius of 
men, and procure attention. The Pulpit 
Orator is, perhaps, in too quiet poſſeſſion 
of his field. His ſubjeQs of diſcourſe are, 
in themſelves, noble and important; but 
they are ſubjects trite and familiar. They 
have, for ages, employed ſo many Speak- 
ers, and ſo many pens; the public car is. 
ſo much accuſtomed to them, that it re- 
quires more than an ordinary power of ge- 
nius to fix attention. Nothing within the 
reach of art is more difficult, than to beſtow, 
on what is common, the grace of novelty. 
No fort of compoſition —— is * 
| 8 trial 


liar difficulties that at- 
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LECT. trial of ſkill, as where the merit of it lies 
wholly in the execution; not in giving any 
mformation that is new, not in convincing 


men of what they did not believe; but in 
dreſſing truths which they knew, and of 
which they were before convinced, in ſuch 
colours as may moft - forcibly affect their 
imagination and heart. It is to be conſi- 
dered too, that the fubject of the Preacher 
generally confines him to abſtract qualities, 
to virtues and vices; whereas, that of other 
popular Speakers leads them to treat of 
perfons ; which is a fubjeq that commonly 
intereſts the hearers more, and takes _ 
| ho 


What I have ſaid on this ſubje&, coincides very much 
with the obſervations made by the famous M. Bruyere, in his 
Maur, de Siecle, when he is comparing the e of the 
Pulpit with that of the Bar. EEloquenee de la chaire, en 
« ce qui y entre d'humain, & du talent de Forateur, eſt cachee, 
„ connue de peu de perſonnes; & d'une difficile execution. 
I faut marcher par des chemins battus, dire ce qui a Ge 
« dit, & ee que Fon prevoit que vous alle dire: les matigres ſont 
grandes, mais ufees & triviales; les principes ſurs, mais 
« cont les audizeurs penetrent les eonclufions a'une: ſeule vie: 
il y entre des ſujets qui fant ſublimes, mais qui peut traiter 
* Je ſublime ? Le Pre, iĩcateur n'eſt point ſoutenu comme Fa- 
vocat par des faits teu jours nouveaux, par de" differens 
exéremens, par des avantures inouies; il ne sS'exerce point 
«<< fur les queſtions douteuſes ; il ne fait point valor, les vio- 
lentes conjectures, & les preſomptions ; toutes choles, nean- 
« moins, qui de vent le genie, lui donnent de la force, & de 
Tetendur, & qui cuntraignent bien moins Feloqvence, qu'elles 
* ne le fixent, & le dirigent. II doit, au cortraire, tirer fon 
diſoours q une ſource commune, & au tout le monde puiſe ; 
„* & gil serarte de ces lieux communs. il n'eſt plus populaire; 
il eft abſttaĩt ou declamateur.— The inference. which he 
draws from tl. eſe refleQtions is very juſt—* il eſt plus are de 
« precher que de plaider ; mais plus dipicile de hien preche r 
que de dien plaider.“ Les Characteres, ou Meurs de cs 
Siecle, p. 6 . | 
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hold of the imagination. The Preacher's I. ECT. 
buſineſs is ſolely to make you deteſt the . 
crime. The Pleader's, to make you deteſt . 

the criminal. He deſcribes a living per- 
ſon; and with more facility rouſes your 
indignation. From theſe cauſes, it com 
to paſs, that though we have a great num- 
ber af moderately good Preachers, we have, 
however, ſo few that are ſingularly emi- 
nent. We are ftill far from perfection in 
the art of Preaching; and perhaps there 
are few things, in which it is more difficult 
to excel *. The object, however, is noble, 
and worthy, upon many accounts, of be- 


= a 


ang purſued with zeal. 


- 


Ir may perhaps occur to fome, that 
preaching is no proper ſubject of the Art of 


loqugace. This, it may be ſaid, be- 


* What I ſay here, and in other paſſages, of our being far 
See in the Art of 25 and of their being 
few who are fingularly eminent in it, is to be always under- 
ſtood as referring to an ideal view of the perfection of this 
art, which none, perhaps, ſince the days of the Apoſtles, ever 
iid, or ever will, reach. Mut in that d of the Eloquence 
of the Pulpit, which promotes, in a confiderable meaſure, the 
great end of edification, and gives a juſt title to high reputa- 
tion and efteem, there are many who hold a very honourable 
rank. I agree entirely in opinion with 'a candid Judge (Dr. 
Campbell on Rhetoric, B. i. ch. 10.) who obſerves, that con- 
flenag how rare the talent of Eloquence is among men, and 
_ confidering all the diſadvantages under which Preachers lu- 
bour, particularly from the frequency of this exerciſe, joined 
with-the other duties of their office; to which fred Patios 
are obliged,” there is more reaſon to wonder thag we hear I 
ö TEC 29g ha we 

W. wy of | | r Nn? 
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loggs only to human ſtudies and inve 


5 tions: but for the truths of religion, with 
___—= the greater fimplicity, and the leſs mix- 


for conviction and perſuaſion. This is 


execute well, who has not a juſt idea of the 
end and objec of that art. Phe 


ture of art they are ſet forth, they are 
Hkely to prove the more ſuccefsful. This 
objection would have weight, if Eloquence 
were, as the perfons who make fach an 
objection commonly take it to be, an oſten- 
tatious and deceitful art, the ſtudy of words 
and of plaufibility only, calculated to 
pleafe, and to tickle the car. But agaimft 
this idea of Eloquence I have all along 
guarded. True Eloquence is the art of 
Placing truth in the moſt advantageous light 


what every good man who preaches the 


Goſpel not only may, but ought to have 


at heart. It is moſt intimately connected 
with the ſucceſs of his miniſtry; and were 
it needful, as aſſuredly it is not, to reaſon 
any further on this head, we might refer 
to the Diſcourſes of the Prophets and 
Apoltles, as models of the moſt ſublime 
and perſuaſive Eloquence, adapted both 
to the imagination and the paſſions of 


A effential requiſite, in order to preach 
well, is, to have a juft, and, at the fame 
tet” 3 S366 a6 Bublioat wot” of the. ond 
of preaching. For in no art can any man 


K tl | end of all 
preaching is, to perſuade men to become 
good. Every Sermon therefore ſhould be 

. v1? . * 1 iir e 11 1 a per- 
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ſon and argue. All perſuaſion, as I ſhow- 
ed Pore is to be founded on con viction. 
The underſtanding muſt always be apphed'to 
in the firſt in order to make a laft- 
ing impreflion on the heart: and he who 
would work on men's or in- 
influence their practice, without firſt giving 
them juſt principles, and enlightening their 
minds, is no better than a mere declaimer. 
He may raiſe tranſient emotions, or kindle 
a ardour; but can produce no ſolid 
or laſting effect. At the ſame time, it muſt 
be b. that all the Preachers in- 
ſtructions are to be of the practical kind; 
and that perſuaſion muſt ever * his ulti- 
mate object. It is not to diſcuſs fome ab- 
ſtruſe point, that he aſcends the Pulpit. It 
is not to illuſtrate ſome metaphyſical truth, 
or to inform men of ſomething which they 
neyer heard before; but it is to make them 
better men; it is to give them, at once, 


clear views, and perſuaſive impreſſions of 


religious truth. The Eloquence of the Pul- 
pit then, muſt be Popular Eloquence. One 
of the firſt qualities of preaching is to be po- 


pular; not in the ſenſe of accommodation 
people 


to the humours and prejudices of the 
(which tends only to make a Preacher con- 
temptible), but, in the true ſenſe of the 
word, calculated to make impreſſion on the 


people; to ftrike and to ſeize their hearts. 
I cry 


ple not therefore to aſſert, that the 
abſtract and philoſophical manner af preach- 
ing, 


perſuaſive Oration. Not but that the LEST. 
Lug an is to inſtru and to teach, to rea- 
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LE 59 KP however it may have ſomefimes been 


mired, is formed a very faulty wr + 
— deviates widely from 4 juſt plan of 
Pulpit Bloquencs. D indeed, a 
Prencher ought always to be ; he muſt give 
his audience clear ideas on every ſubject, 
and entertain them with ſenſe,” not with. 
ſound ; but to be an accurate reaſoner will 
be ſmall praiſe, if he be not a INES: 


Speaker alſo. 


Now, if this be the proper idea of new 
mon, a ;perſuaſive Oration, one very mate- 
rial conſequence follows, that the Preacher 
himſelf, in order to be ſucceſsful, muſt be 
a good man. In a preceding Lecture, I en- 
deavoured to ſhow, that on no ſubject can 
any man be truly eloquent, who does not 
utter the verze voces ab imo peQaore,” 
who does not ſpeak the language of his'own 
conviction, and his own feelings. If this 
holds, as, in my opinion, it does in other 
kinds of Public Speaking, iz certainly holds 
in the higheſt degree in preaching. There, 
it is of the utmoſt conſequence that the 
Speaker firmly believe both the truth, and 
the importance of thoſe principles which he 
inculcates on others; and. not only that 
he believe them ſpeculatively, but have a 
lively and ſerious feeling of them. This 
will always give an earneſtneſs and ſtrength, 
a fer vour of piety to his exhortations, ſupe- 
rior in its effects to all the arts of ſtudied 
Eloquence; and, without it, the aſſiſtance 
of art will ſeldom be able to conceal the 
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mere declaimer. 
would prove the moſt eff 


eCctual guard againſt 


thoſe errors which Preachers are apt to com- 
mit. It would make their Diſcourſes ſolid, 
cogent; and uſeful; it would prevent thoſe 
gues, Which 
have no'other aim than wm to make 4 
parade of Speech, or amuſe an audience; 
perhaps the difficulty of attaining that 
pitch of habitual piety and goodneſs, which 


frivolous and oftentatious haran 


and 


the perfection of Pulpit Eloquence would 
require, 'and of uniting it with that tho- 
rough knowledge of the world, and thoſe 
other talents which are requiſite for excel- 
ling in the Pulpit, is one of the great cauſes 
why 10 few arrive at very high eminence in 


this ſphere. - 


Tux chief characteriſtics of the Eloquence 
ſuited" to the Pulpit, as diſtinguiſhed from 
the other kinds of Public Speaking, appeat 
to me to be theſe two, Gravity and Warmth. 
The ſerious nature of the ſubjects belong- 
ing to the Pulpit, requires Gravity; their 
importance ta mankind, requires Warmth. 


to unite theſe characters of Eloquence. 
The Grave, when it is predominant, is apt 
to run into a dull uniform ſolemnity. The 
Warm, when it wants gravity, borders 
on the theatrical and light. The unj- 
on of the two muſt be ſtudied by all 
Preachers as of the utmoſt con ſequence, 
both in the compoſition of their diſ- 
courſes, and in their manner of delivery. 

$31.22 Gravity 


It is far from being either eaſy or common 


#97 


A ſpirit of true piety LECT 
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LECT. Gravi Gravity and Warmth united, form that 


tereſting manner, flowing from a ſtrong ſen- 


duction, Diviſion, argumentative 1 


of preaching which the F rench 
2 Onctlion; 3 affecling, penetrating, in- 


ſibility of heart in the cad to the im- 
portance of thoſe truths which he delivers, 
and an earneſt deſire that they may make 


full impreſſion on the hearts of his 


Nxx r to a juſt idea of the nature and 
obje of Pulpit Eloquence, the point of 
gre':teſt importance to a Preacher, is a pro- 

per choice of the ſubjects on which he 
preaches To give = for the choice of 
ubjeQs for Sermons, belongs to the theolo- 

| more than to the rhetorical chair; on- 
in general, they ſhould be ſuch as appear 
to the Preacher to be the moſt ufeful, and 
the beſt accommodated to the circumſtances 
of his Audience, No man can be called 
eloquent, who ſpeaks to an Aſſembly on 
ſubjects, or in a ſtrain, which none or few 
of \ comprehend. The unmeaning ap- 
plauſe which the ignorant give to what is 
above their capacity, common ſenſe, and 
common probity, muſt teach every man to 
deſpiſe. Uſefulneſs and true Eloquence al- 
ways go together; and no man can long be 


reputed a good Preacher who is not acknow- 
ledged to be an uſeful one. 


Tu rules Which relate to the conduct of 
the different parts of a Sermon, the Intro- 


thetic parts, I reſerve to be afterwards de- LECT. 
livered, when treating of the conduct of a . 
Diſcourſe in general; but ſome rules and 
obſervations, which reſpet a Sermon as a 
particular ſpecies of compoſition, I ſhall 
my give, and I hope they * be of ſome 
Ile. | | 


Tux firſt which I ſhall mention is, to at- 
tend to the Unity of a Sermon. Unity in- 
deed is of great conſequence in every com- 
poſition; but in other Diſcourſes, where 
the choice and direction of the ſubjeQ are 
not left to the Speaker, it may be leſs in his 
= to preſerve it. In a Sermon, it muſt 

always the Preacher's own fault if he 

W it. What I mean by unity is, 
that there ſhould be ſome one main point to 
which the whole ſtrain of the Sermon ſhall 
refer, It muſt not be a bundle of different 
ſubjects ſtrung together, but one object muſt 
predominate throughout. This rule is 
founded on what we all experience, that the 
mind can attend * only to one capital 
object at a time. dividing, you always 
weaken the im MT, Now this Unity, 
without which 1 no Sermon can either have 
much beauty, or much farce, does not re- 
quire that there ſhould be no diviſions or 
ſeparate heads in the Diſcourſe, or that one 
ſingle thought only ſhould be, again and 
again, turned up to the kearers.i in different 
Ughts. It is not to be underftood in fo nar- 
Foy a ſenſe; it admits of ſome variety; it 
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ting. Though a general ſu 


Tr Tan 


e 


nection be ee as to bag the whole 
coucur in ſome one impteſſion upon the 
mind. I may employ, for inſtance, ſeveral 
different nels to enforce the love of 


God; I may alfo enquire, perhaps, into the 


cauſes of the decay of this virtue; ſtill one 
great object is is preſented to the mind; but 
I, becauſe my text ſays, © He that loveth 
God, muſt love his brother alſo,” I ſhould, 
therefore, mingle in one Diſcoutſe argn- 
ments for the love of God 8 
of our neighbour, I would offend unpardon- 
ably againſt Unity, and leave a very looſe 


and confuſed 6 
minds. 


Ix the ſecond place, Sermons are always 
the more ſtriking, and commonly the more 
uſeful, the more preciſe and particular the 
ſubject of them be. This follows, in a great 
meaſure, from what I was juſt now illuſtra- 
ubject is 
. of being conducted with a conſiderable de- 
gree of Unity, yet that Unity can never be 
10 complete as in a particular one, The 
impreſſion made muſt always be more un- 
determinte; and the inſtruction conveyed, 
will commonly too, be leſs direct and con- 
vincing. 8383 ſubjects, indeed, ſuch as 
the excellency or the „ of religion, 


are often choſen by young Preac 
moſt ſhowy, and the caſieſt to be i tan 


» © "A 
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and; doubtleſs, general views of religion LECT: 
are not to be icbleated, 'as on ſeveral occa- 
fions'they have great propriety. But theſe 
are not the ſubjects moſt favourable for pro- 


ducing the high effects of preaching. T 
fall in almoſt unavoidably with the beaten 
tract of common-place thought. Attention 
is much more commanded 5 ſeizing ſome 
particular view of a great ſubject, ſome ſin- 
gle r topic, and directing to that 

t the whole force of Argument and 
loquence. To recommend ſome one 
or ID or to inveigh againſt a particufar 
„ furniſhes a ſubject not deficient in 
220 or preciſion; but if we confine our- 
ſelves to that virtue or vice as aſſuming a 
particular aſpect, and conſider it as it ap- 
pears in certain characters, or affects certain 
fituations in life, the fubjet becomes ſtill 
more intereſting. The execution is, I ad- 
mit, more difficult, but the merit and Ws 
effect are higher. | 


In the third place, neves ſtudy to fay all 
that tan be rd ple, ſubject; no error is 
greater than this. Select the moſt uſeful, 
the moſt ftriking and perſuaſive topics which 
the text ſuggeſts, and'reft the Diſcourſe upon 
theſe.” If the doctrines which Miniſters of 
the Goſpel preach were her new to 
their hearers, it might be requiſite for them 
to be exceeding full on every particular, 
left there ſhould be any hazard of their not 
affording complete information. But it is 

much 


poſite to 
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mote p- 
aneceflary 


LECT. much leſs for the ſake of information than 
XXIX. of perſuaſion, that Diſcourſes are delivered 
from the Pulpit; and nothing is | 
perſuaſion, than an u 


ary 


and tedious fulnefs. There are always 
ſome things which the Preacher may fup- 
poſe to be known, and ſome things which 
he may only ſhortly touch. If he ſeck to 


will 


unav 


ht to 


FS. hearer. 


ſerious bearer 
the ſubject addreſſed to 


omit ue which his ſubject ſuggeſts, it 
idably happen that he 
cumber it, and weaken its force, 


In ſtudying a Sermon, be 
himſelf in the fituation of a 
Let him ſuppoſe 


will en- 


FT % 
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- 
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himſelf: let him conſider what views of it 


would ſtrike him moſt; what arguments 
would be moſt likely to 


Let 


theſe be employed as his pri 


perſuade him ; what 
s of it would dwell moſt upon his mind. 


= 


terials; and in theſe, it is moſt 


ma- 


y. bis 


genius will exert itſelf with the greateſt vi- 


gour. 


Sermons will be 


The ſpinning and wire-drawing 
mode. which is not uncommon among 
Preachers, encrvates the nobleſt truths. It 
indeed be a conſequence of obſerving 
the rule which I am now giving, that fewer 
preacked upon one text than 


is ſometimes done; but this will, in my 
opinion, be attended with no difadvantage. 
I know no benefit that ariſes from intro- 
ducing a whole, ſyſtem of religious truth 


under every 


VIEW 


text. The ſimpleſt and moſt 
natural method by far, is to ehuſe that 


of 
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of a ſubject to which the text principally LECT. 
leads, and to dwell no. longer on the text. *, 
than is ſuſſicient for diſcufing the fabjet © 
in that view, which can commonly be doge, | 
with ſufficient profoundnefs and diftiac.. 

neſs, in one or a few Diſcourſes: for it is a 
very falſe notion. to imagine, that they al- 
ways preach the moſt profoundly, or go the 
decpelt into a ſubject, who dwell on it the 
longeſt... On the Contrary, that tediqus ir- 
cuit, which fome are ready to take in all 
their illuſtrations, is very frequently owing, 
either to their want of diſcernment for per- 
ceiving what is moſt important in the ſub- 
ject; or to their want of ability for placing 
it in the moſt proper point of view. 


Is the fourth place, ſtudy above all 
things to render your inſtructions intereſting 
to the Hearers. This is the great trial and 
mark of true genius for the Eloquence of 
the Pulpit: r nothing is ſo fatal to ſucceſs 
in preaching, as a dry manner. A dry Ser- 
mon can never be a good one. In order to 
preach in an intereſting manner, much will 
depend upon the delivery of a Diſcourſe; 
for the manner in which a man ſpeaks, is 
of the utmoſt conſequence for affecting his 
Audience; but much will alfo on 
the compoſition of the Diſcourſe. Correct 
language, and elegant Lake Aa are but 
the ſecondary inſtruments of preaching in 
an intereſting manner. The great ſecret 
lies, in bringing home all that is ſpoken » 
* t 
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hearts of the Hearers, ſo as to make 
man think that the Preacher is addreſ- 


ev 
fing him in cular. For this end, let 
him omen tricate reaſonings; avoid 


- 


avoid a 


exprefſing himſelf in general ſpeculative 


propoſitions, or laying do 
truths in an abſtract metaphyſics] manner. 
As much as poffible, the Diſcourſe ought 
to be carried on in the ſtrain of direct ad- 
dreſs to the Audience; not in the ſtrain of 


one writing an eſſay, but of one ſpeaking 


| 1 will be of much ad vantage 40 
always in view the different ages, 2 


to a multitude, and ſtudying to mix what 
is called, Application, or what has an im- 
mediate reference to practice, with the 
dodrinal and didactic parts of the Ser- 


ters, and conditions of men, and to accom- 
modate directions and exhortations to theſe 
different clafſes of hearers. Whenever you 
bring forth what a man feels to touch his 
2 character, or to ſuit his own circum- 
nces, you are fure of intereſting him. 
No ſtudy is more neceſſary for this purpoſe, 
than the ſtudy of human ' life, and the 
human heart. To be able to unfold the 
heart, and to diſcover a man to himſclf, 
in a light in which he never ſaw his own 
character before, produces a wonderful cf- 
feat. As long as the Preacher. hovers in a 
cloud of general obſervations," and deſcends 
tutes 
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tures. of manners, the Audience are apt L E gr. 
to think themſelves unconcerned in the LA. 
deſcription. It is the ſtriking accuracy of 


moral characters that gives the chief power 
and effect to a pteacher s diſcourſe. Boone. 
examples founded on : hiſtorical facts, and 
drawn. from real life, of which kind the 
Seriptures afford many, always, when they 
art well choſen, command high attention. 
No favourable opportunity of introducing 
theſe ſhould be omitted. They correct, in 
ſome degree, that diſad vantage to which 1 
before preaching is ſubject, of 


being confined to treat of qualities in the 
abſtract, not of perſons, and place the 
weight and reality of religious truths in 
the moſt eonvincing light. Perhaps the 
moſt beautiful, and among the moſt uſcful 
ſermons of any, though, indeed the moſt 


rematkable piece of hiſtory, in the ſacred 
writings; by hich, one can 
trace, and lay open, ſome of the moſt ſe- 
cret windi 's heatt. Other to- 


pics.of ing have been much beaten, 
but this is a field, which, wide in itſelf, 
has . hitherto been little explored by the 
* ſers * and poſſeſſes all 2 
bighly uſeful, Biſhop Butler's ſermon on 
the charater Balaum, will give an idea 

N of 


| LECT: of that ſort of preaching which 1 have in 
ny cye. 


Is the fifth and laſi place, bm unde 
caution againſt taking the model of preach- 
ing from faſhions that chance to 
have the e. Theſe are torrents that 
fwell to day, and have ſpent themſelves by 
to-morrow. Sometimes it is — — 4. 
poetical preaching, fometimes of philoſo- 
phical, that has * faſhion on its fide; at 
A Ink. onfobr at another 


„ wn Rn tative, according as fome 
her has ſet the 1 
= 0253 — in the extreme, is 
very faulty; and he who conforms himſelf 
to it, will both cramp genius, and corrupt 
it. It is the 2 taſte of mankind 
which is f to no ſuch changing modes, 
that alone is entitled to s any autho- 
| rity; and this will never its ſanction 
i to any ſtrain of — 4 but what is 
14d founded on human nature, connected with 
uſefulneſs, adapted to the idea of 
a Sermon, as a ſerious perſuaſive Oration, 
delivered to a multitude, in order to make 
them better men. Let a Preacher form 
himſelf upon this ſtandard, and keep it 
cloſe in his eye, and he will be in z mach 
furer road to reputation, and fuccefs' at 
laſt, than by a ſervile liance with 
any popular tafte; or tranſient humaur of 
his Truth and good ſenſe are 
_ and will eſtabliſh themſelves; ; mode 
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and humour are feeble and fluctuat ing. LECY 
Let him never follow, implicitly, any one — 
example; or become a ſer vile imitator oi 

any Preacher, however much admired. 

From various examples, he may pick up 

much for his improvement; ſome he. may: 

prefer to the reſt: but the ſervility of imi- | 
tation extinguiſhes all genius,” or rather is a | 
proof of the entire want of genius. | 


Wi rn reſpect to Style, that which the 
Pulpit requires, muſt certainly, in the firſt 

place, be very perſpicuvus. As diſcourſes 
ſpoken there, are calculated for the in- 
ſtruction of all forts of hearers, plainneſs 
and ſimplicity ſhould reign in them. All 
unuſual, ſwoln, or high founding. words, 
ſhould be avoided; I IO that ph” 
are merely poetical, or merely phi 

Young Preachers are apt to be caught with 


the of theſe; and in Compo- 
— 22 
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LECT. For a h animated Style is ex 
I XXIX- fuited to the Pulpit. The carneſtneſs which 
, a Preacher ought to feel, and the grandeur 
and importance of his ſubjects, juſtify, and 
often require warm and glowing expreſ- 
fions. He not only may employ metaphors 
and compariſons, but, on occaſions, 
may apoſtrophiſe the ſaint or the ſinner; 
may perſonify inanimate objects, break out 
into bold exclamations, and, in general, 
has the command of the moſt paſſionate 
1 But on this jr; 4. 
the proper uſe management of figures, 
I have inſiſted ſo fully in former Lectures, 
that I have no occaſion now to give parti- 
cular directions; unleſs it be only to recal 
to mind that moſt capital rule, never to 
employ ftrong figures, or a pathetic Style, 
except in caſes where the ſubject leads to 
them, and where the Speaker 1s impelled 
to the uſe of them by native unaffected 
warmth. 


Taz language of Sacred Scripture, pro- 

ly employed, is a great ornament to 
— It may be employed, either in 
the way of quotation, or alluſion. Direc 
quotations, brought from Scripture, in or- 
der to ſupport what the Preacher incul- 
cates, both give authority to his doctrine, 
and render his diſcourſe more ſolemn and 
venerable. Alluſions to remarkable paſſa- 
ges, or expreſſions of Scripture, when in- 
troduced with propriety, have gy a 


————— 


pleaſing 
A rand + of — 


other compoſition enjoys, and by means of 
which he can vary and enliven his Style. 
But he muſt take care that any ſuch allu- 
ſions be natural and eaſy ; for if they ſeem 


_— they approach to the nature of con- 


| * a Sermon, no points or conceits 
ſhould: appear, no affected ſmartneſs and 
quaintneſs of Theſe. oe 
much from the dignity of the Pulpit; and 
give to a Preacher that air of foppiſhneſs, 
which he ought, above all things, „ 


It is W * ek. 


| n when ſhowing, that the views of reaſon 
have been 0 2 principles of natural religion 
illuſtrated. — * Chriſtianity, attacks unbe- 
lievers for 2 abuſe they make of theſe advantages, in the 
following manner: What a return do we make for thoſe 
% bleſſings we have received ? How diſreſſ ly do we 
* treat the re 


Wan w r ww i  iiemw + ».  __ eee * - ere ww 832 e ,, mw » 


« Ji both reaſon and nature,” which we now enj 


en we endeavour to ſet up reaſon and nature in © 
ay n ought the withered hand, which Chriſt has re- 
« ſtored and «ls whole, to be lifted u & him ?** 
Vol. i. Diſc. i. This allufion tos noted miracle our Lord's, 
ap t. Dr. Seed is remarkably 
fond of allufions to Scripture Bt tyle; but he ſometimes em- 
. m prone dere oP fanciful. As when be fays 
iv.) „ No one great virtue will come fingle ; the vir- 
tues that be her fellows will bear her company with joy and 
12 1 Alludiag to a paſſage in the 1 Pſalm, which 
to the yrgins, the companians of the king's daughter. 

And (Serm. xiti.) having ſaid, that the univerſities have 4 
been called the eyes of the vation, he adds, “ and if the eye 


„ the whole body of it muſt be full of 


to me happy and ele 


afford the Preacher LEE T. 
expreſſion which no 
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LE CT. a ſparkling one, that is to be ſtudied. But 
X — ve muſt beware of imagining, that we ren- 
der Style ſtrong and expreſſive, by a con- 

fant and multiplied uſe of epithets. This 

is à great error. Epithets have often great 
beauty 'and force. But if we introduce 

them into every Sentence, and firing many 

of them together to one object, in place of 
ſtrengthening, we clog aol enfeeble Style; 
im place of illuſtrating the image, we ren- 
der it confuſed and indiſtinct. He that tells 
00 of this periſhing, matable and tran- 
< fitory world,” by all theſe three epithets, 
des not give me ſo ſtrong an idea "of what 
be Soulf conver, as if he had uſed one of 
them witlr propriety. I conclude this head 
With an advice, never to have what may 
be called a favourite expreſſion; for it ſhews 
affectation, and becomes diſguſting, Let 
not any expreſſion, which is remarkable 
"for ts Kane or beauty, occur twice in the 
Tame diſcourſe, The repetition of it be- 
trays a fondneſs to ſhine, and, at the ſame 
time, carries the . barren in- 


vention. 


As to the queſtion, whether it be moſt 
proper to write Sermons fully, and commit 
them accurately to memory, or to ſtudy 
only the matter and thoughts, and truſt 
the expreſſion, in part at leaſt, to the de- 
livery? 1am of opinion, that no univerſal 
rule can here be given. The choice of ei- 
ther of theſe — muſt be leſt to Preach- 


ers, 


* 


ſolutely nereſſary Jn the 


to memory. 


ers, according to their different genius. 
The ex 
glowing from the mind, during the fer vqur 
of pronunciation, will often have a ſupe- 
rior grace and energy, to thoſe which are 
ſtudied in the retirement of the cloſet. But 
then, this fluency and power of expreſſion 
cannot, at all times, be depended upon, 
even by thoſe of the readieft genius; and 
by many can at no time be commanded, 
when overawed by the preſence of an Au- 
dience. It is proper therefore to begin, at 
leaſt, the practice of ing, with writ- 
as accurately as poſſible. This is ab- 


beginning, in or- 


der to acquire the power and habit of cor- 
rect ſpeaking, nay alſo of correct thi 

upon religious ſubjects. I am inclined to 
go further, and to ſay, that it is proper not 
only to begin thus, but alſo to continue, 
as long as the habits of induſtry laſt, in the 
practice both of writing, and I 
Relaxation in this particular 

is ſo common, and ſo ready to grow up- 
on moſt s in the Pulpit, that there 
is little occaſion for giving _ cautions 
pole the extreme of overdoing in ac- 


curacy. 


or pronunciation or delivery, I am here- 
after to treat All that I ſhall now 


ſay upon this head is, that the practice of 


Sermons, n 


reading 


ons which come warm and 


55 T. ſtacles to the Eloquence of the 3 
prevails. No diſcourſe; which is defi 
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Gre:c Britain, where alone thah pes 


to be perſuaſi ve, can have the ſame 
when read, as when ſpoken. The com- 
mon people all feel this, and their preju- 
dice againſt this practice is not without 
foundation in natute. What is gained here - 
by in point of correctneſs, is not equal, I 
apprehend, to what is loſt in point 2 
ſuaſion and force. They, whoſe memories 
are not able to retain the whole of a diſ- 

courſe, might aid themſelves 
by ſhort notes lying before them, which 
would allow them to preſerye, in a great 
meaſure, the freedom and eaſe of one 2 


ſpeaks. 


Tun French and Bogliſh writers of Seve 
mons proceed upon very different ideas of 
the Eloquence vf the Pulpit; and ſeem in- 
deed to have fplit it — them. A 
French Sermon, is for moſt part a warm 
animated exhortation; an Engliſh one, is a 

ece of cool ĩnſtructive reaſoning, The 
Fren ch Preachers addreſs themſelves chief- 
ly to the imagination and the paſſions; the 

Engliſh, almoſt ſolely to the underftanding. 
It is the pnion of theſe two kinds of com- 
potition, of the French earneſtneſs and 
warmth, with the Engliſh accuracy and 
reaſon, that would form, according to my 
| idea, the model of a * Sermopn. A 
French 
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French crities paſs on r 
ans, but A. The defects of moſt 
of the French Sermons are theſe: from a 


mode' that ils among them of taking 
their texts ines the day, the 
connection of the text with the ſubject is 


often unnatural and forced ; their appli- 
cations of Scripture are fanciful rather than 
inftructive; their method is ſtiff, and cramp- 
ed, by their practice of dividing their ſub- 
ject always either into three, or two main 
points; and their compoſition is in general 
too diffuſe, and conſiſts rather of a. very 
few thoughts ſpread out, and highly 
wrought up, than of a rich variety of ſen- 
timents. Admitting, however, all theſe 
defects, it cannot be denied, that their Ser- 
PPP 

1 i | ve 


*f Les Sermons foot ſujvant notre methode, de vrais dif- 
© cours;oratoires ; & non pas, comme chen les Anglois, des 
« diſcuffions metaphyſiques plus convenables à une une Aca- 
* & aux Aſſemblies populaires qui ſe ſorment dans 
nos tem et qu'il sagit d'inftruire des devoirs du Chreti- 
* aniſme, dFencourager, de conſoler, d'edifier.” 

Rhetorique Frangoiſe, par. M. Crevier, Tome: I. p. 134, 


+ One of Maflillon's beſt Sermons, that on the coldneſs and 
langour with which Chriſtians perform the duties of religion, 
Þ preached from Lake iv. 18. And he aro/e out of the Syn- 

ue, and entered into Simon's houſe ; and Simon's wifey 
gotker har taken il with @ great fever, 


French Sermon woul ſound in our cars as a 
florid, and, often, as an enthuſiaſtic, ha- 
rangue. The cenſure which, in fact, the 


LECT. five popular Oration; and therefore I am of 
— opinion, they may be read with benefit. 


Ameo the French Proteftant di vines, 
Saurin 1s the moſt diſtinguithed : He is copi- 
ons, eloquent, and devout, though too oſ- 
tentatious in his manner. Among the Ro- 
man Catholics, the two moſt eminent, are 
Bourdaloue and Maffillon. It is a ſubject 
of difpute among the French Critics, to 
which of theſe the rence is due, and 
each of them have their ſeyeral partizans. 
To Bourdaloue, they attribute more ſolidi- 
ty and cloſe reafoning; to Maſſillon, a more 
pleaſing and engaging manner. Bourdaloue 
is indeed a great reaſoner, and inculcates 
his dotrzges with much zeal, picty, and 
carneſtneſs; but his Style is verboſe, he is 
difagreeably full of quotations from the Fa- 
thers, and he wants imagination. Maſſil- 
ton hae more grace, more ſentiment, and, 
in my opinion, every way more genius. 

He diſcovers much knowledge both of the 
world and of the human heart; he is pathe- 
tic and perſuaſive; and, upon the whole, 
is perhaps, the moſt eloquent writer of Ser- 
mons which modern times have produced *. 

ou DuxING 


In order to give an idea of that kind of El which 
is employed by the French Preachers, I ſhall inſert a age 
from Maſſillon, which, in the Encyclopedie, (Article, EHlo- 
quence) is extolled by Voltaire, who was the Author of that 
Article, as a chef d'czuvre, equal to any thing of which either 
anciem or modern times can boaſt. The fubj & of the Ser- 
mon is, the ſmall number of thoſe who ſhall be 'faved. The 
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- -DunrxGc the period that "the re- LE CT. 
Rcration of King Charles I. the Sermons 0, 
of the Engliſh divines abounded with 


ed; but when the Orator came to the Mage which follows, 
they 


Voltaire 7 — 1 rs ns 
that by a I motion, up fn 
„„ and hes ſuch murmurs of ſurpriſe ar Nur 
mations aroſe as diſconcerted the Speaker, though they i 
ed the effect of his Diſcourſe. , 42 
e myatrete 4 vous, mes freres, qui etes ici aſſembles. 
« Je ne parle plus du reſte des hommes ; je vous regarde 
„ comme ee oh 11oer —— 
* m' occupe & qui me pouvante. Je ſuppoſe que ict vo- 
. CE hn tn que les cieux 
vont souvrir fur vos tétes, Jeſus Chriſt paroitre dans ſa 
* gloire au milieu de ce temple, et que vous n'y res aſſem- 
blies que pour Pattendre, comme des criminels wemblans, 
« qui Fon va prononcer, ou une ſentence de grace, au un 
« arrt de morte eternelle. Car vous avez beau vous flater ; 


= a 


jon, on je ſouhait que vous 
« entriez; je vous demande, donc, fi Jeſus Chriſt iſſoi 
dans ce temple, au milieu de cette Aﬀemblee, la plus au- 
+ guſte de Famvers, pour nous juger, pour faire le terrible 
diſcernement des bonnes et des brebis, croyez vous que le 
plus grand nombre de tout ce que nous ſommes ici, fut 
« places la droite? Croyez vous que les choſes du moins 
fuſſent egales? croyez vous qu'il y trouvit ſeulement dix 
juſtes, que le Seigneur ne peut trouver autrefois en cinq 
villes toutes entieres ? Je your le demande; vous Figno- 
ren, et je Pignore moi-meme. Vous ſeul, O mon Dieu! 
* — que vous apparttennent.—— Mes freres, notre 
<* perte eſt prefque afſurde, et nous n'y penſons pus. Quand 
meme dans cette terrible ſeparation qui ſe fera un jour, il ne 
* deyroit y avoir qu'un ſeul p&cheur de cet Aſſemblée du 
Aebi des rEprouves, et quune voix du ciel viendroit nous en 
« alfurer 


LECT. 
RX 
23 


ſcholaſtic caſuiſtical They were 
full of minute diviſions and ſubdiviſions, 
and ſcraps of learning in the didactic part; 
but to theſe were joined very warm pathe, 
tic addreſſes to the conſciences of the Hear- 
ers, in the applicatory part of the Sermon. 
Upon the Reſtoration, preaching aſſumed a 
more correct and poliſhed form. It became 
difencumbered from the try, and 
ſcholaſtic diviſions of the ſectaries; but it 
threw out alſo their warm and pathetic Ad- 
dreſſes, and eſtabliſhed itſelf ' wholly up- 


< affurer dans we Temple, ſans le deſigner ; qui de nous ne 
«*. craindxoir d'étre de malhcureux ; qui de nous ne retombe- 
© yoit &abor.!, ſur ſa conſcience, pour examiner fi ſes crimes 
* xont pas merites ce chitiment ? qui de nous, ſaſie de fray- 
* ear, ne demanderoit pas & Jeſus Chriſt comme autrefois 
* tes Seigneur, ne feroit-ce pas mot? Sommoes 
© nous ſages. mes chers Auditeurs? peut - Etre que i tous 
ceux qui m' enten dent, il ne fe truvera pas dix juſtes ; peut- 
* @&tre sen trouvera-t-il encore moins. ue ſai- je. O mon 
Dieu l ie nd ſe regarder d'un eil fixe les abitmes de vos juge- 
< mens, et de votre juſtice ; peut- etre ne Sen trouvera- t- il 
« qu'un ſgul; et ce danger ne vous touche point, mon cher 
* Auditeur ? et vous croyes &tre ce ſeu] heureux dans 
le grand nombre qui perira? vous qui avez moins 


< ſujet de le croire que tout autre; vous fur qui ſeul 


la ſentence de mort devroit tomber. Grand Dieu l qui Pon 
* connoit peu dans la monde les terreurs de votre loi, &c.— 
Aſter this awakening and alarming exhortatiog, the Orator 
comes with propriety to this practical improvement: Mais 
que conclure des ces gran''s verites? qu'il faut deſeſperer 
de fon ſalut ? a Dieu ne plaiſe; il n'y a que Nmpie, qui 
% pour ſe calmer ſur ſes deſordxes, tache ict de conclure en 
« ſecret que tous les hommes pexiront comme lui; ce ne doit 
* pas etre 14 le fruits de ce diſcours. Mais de vous detrom- 
* per de cette erreur ſi univerſelle, qu'on peut faire ce que 


tous les autres font; et que Puſage eſt une voie fure 3 mais 


« de vous convaincre que pour fe ſauver, il faut de diſtinguer 
des autres; etre ſingulier, vivre à part au milieu du monde, 


90 ſſembler a la foule.” , 
as 1 de Mission, Val. IV. 


A 


re 


S Firn s . sI ni 


on the modle of cool reaſoning, and rati- LECT: 


onal inftruction. As the Diſſentere frm, , 
the Church continued to preſerve fomewhat ©© 


of the old ſtrain of preaching, this led the 
eſtabliſhed Clergy to depart the farther from 
it. Whatever was earneſt and paſſionate, 
either in, the compoſition or delivery. of Ser- 
mons, was reckoned enthuſiaſtic and fana- 

tical; and hence that argumentative man- 
ner, bordering on the dry and unper- 
ſuaſi ve, which is too generally the cha- 
racter of Engliſh Sermons. Nothing 
can be more correct upon that model than 
many of them are; but the model itſelf on 
which they are formed, is a confined. and 
imperfet one. Dr. Clark, for inſtance, 
every where abounds in good ſenſe, and 
the moſt clear and accurate reaſoning ; his 
applications of Scripture are pertinent; his 
Style is always peripicuous, and often ele- 
gant; he inſtructs and he convinces; in 
what then is he deficient? In nothing, ex- 
cept in the power of intereſting and ſeiz- 
ing the heart. He ſhows you what you 
ought to do; but he excites not the defire - 
of doing it: he treats man as if he were a 
being of pure intellect, without imagina- 
tion or paſſions. Archbiſbop Tillotſon's 
manner is more free and warm, and he a 
proaches nearer than moſt of the Engliſh 
divines to the character of Popular Speak- 
ing. Hence he is, to this day, one of the 
beſt models we have for preaching. We 

=. . m 


C1 ELOQUENCE OF TEE PULPIT. 
LECT. muſt not indeed conſider him in the light of 
ME. perfect Orator: his compoſition is too 
| | looſe and remiſs; his ſtyle too feeble, and 
frequently too flat, to deſerve that high 
character; but there is in ſome of his Ser- 
mons fo much warmth and carneftnefs, and 
through them all there runs fo much caſe 
and perſpicuity, ſuch a vein of good ſenſe 
and fincere piety, as intitle him to 
be held as eminent a as England 


has produced. ' 


Is Dr. * n 
— — invention, and 
the uncommon ſtrength and force of his 
conceptions, than the felicity of his execu- 
tion, or his talent in compoſition. We fee 
a genius far ſurpaſſing the common, pecu- 


lar indeed almoſt to himſelf, but that 
genius often ſhooting wild, and unchaſ- 
OO OP THO GO CI 


 F'cannor attempt to give none 
characters of that great 2 of Writers 
of Sermons which this, and the former age, 
ha ve produced, among whom we meet with 
a variety of the moſt reſpectable names. 
We find in their compoſition much that 
deſerves praiſe; a great diſplay of abilities 
of different kinds, much good ſenſe and 
piety, ſound divinity and uſeful inſtructi- 
on ; 3 in general the degree of Elo- 

- quence 
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ing, in ſame of his. Sermons, than is com- 
monly met with. Had Biſbop Butler, in 


place of abſtract philoſophical eſſays, given 


us more Sermons, in the ſtrain of thoſe 
two excellent ones which he has compoſed 

Self-deceit, and upon the character 
of Balaam, we would then — 
which I before re- 


him out as diſtinguiſhed for that fpecies 
characteriſtical Sermons 
commended. * 


Tuoven the writings of the Engliſh di- 


vines are to be read by ſuch as 
are deſigned for the Church, I muft eau- 
tion them 
them, or tranſcribing large paſſages from 
them into the Sermons they Such 
as once indulge themſelves in this practice, 
will never have any fund of their own. 
Inſinitely better it is, to venture into the 
ublic with thouglits and expreſſions which 
ve occured to themſelves, though of in- 


ferior beauty, than to disſigure their com- 


poſitions, by borrowed and ill- ſorted orna- 
ments, which, to a judicious eye, will be al- 


— 


'ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIF. LY 
perhaps, equal pre * LEP | 


againſt making too much uſe of 


ways in hazard of difcovering their own po- 


verty. When a Preacher fits down to write 
on any ſubject, never let him begin with 


ſeeking 


320 ELOQUENCE OP -THE/PULPIT: 
LECT. ſeeking to conſult all who have written on 
de ane text, ot ſubject. This, if he con- 

fut many, will throw xity and con- 
fuſion into his ideas; and, if he conſults 
only one, will often warp him inſenfibly 
into his method, whether it be right or 
not. But let him begin with pondering 
the ſubject on his own thoughts , let him 

| — to fetch materials from within; 
| to collect and arrange his ideas; and form 
| ſome ſort of plan to himſelf; which it is 
A always proper to put down in writing. 
. Then, and nat till then, he may enqui 
| 


— 


enquire 
bow others have treated the ſame ſubject. 
By this means, the method, and the-lead- 
ing thoughts in the Sermon are likely to. be 
: his own. 'Theſe thoughts he may improve, 
= | by comparing them with the tract of ſenti- 
1 ment which others have purſued, ſome of 

| 
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their ſenſe he may. without blame, incor- 


1 porate into his compoſition; retaining al- 
1 ways his own words and ſtyle. This is 
| | fair aſſiſtance: all beyond is plagiariſm. 


Ox the whole, never let the principle, 
with which we ſet out at firſt, . be forgotten, 
to keep cloſe in view, the great end for 
which a Preacher mounts the pulpit; even 
to infuſe good diſpoſitions into his hearers, 
to perſuade them to ſer ve God, and to be- 
come better men. Let this always dwell 
1 on his mind when he is compoſing, and it 
1 will diffuſe through his compoſitions, tl 


that 
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foirit which will rendef then at ones ef. rr. 
teemed, and uſeful, The moſt uſeful ==, 
Preacher is always the beſt, and will not 

fail of being eſteemed ſo. Embelliſh truth 

only, with a view to gain it the more full 

and free admiſſion into your hearers minds; 

and your : ornaments will, in that caſe, be 
ſimple, maſculine, natural. The beſt ap- 

plauſe by far, which a Preacher can receive, 

ariſes from the ſerious and deep impreſſions 

which his diſcourſe leaves on thoſe who 

hear it. The fineſt. encomium, perhaps, 

ever beſtowed on a-Preacher, was- given 

by Louis XIV. to the eloquent Biſhop of 
Clermont, Father Maffillon, whom I before 
mentioned with ſo much praiſe. After 
hearing him preach at Verſailles, he faid to 

him, Father, I My ef many great 

« Orators in this Chapel; I have been high- 
ly pleaſed with ew, but _ ou, 
„ whenever I hear you, I go away diſpleaſ- 
ed with myſelf; for I fee n more of my 
« own character.” 


. 
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LECTURE XXX. 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OP A 
SERMON OP BISHOP ATTER- 
BURY's. 


HE laſt Lecture was em ployed i in ob- 
ſervations on the peculiar and diſtin- 
guſhing Characters of the Eloquence pro- 


per for the Pulpit. But as rules and di- 


rections, when delivered in the abſtraR, 
are never ſo uſeful as when they are mu- 
trated by particular inſtances, it may, per- 
haps, be of ſome benefit to thoſe who are 
deſigned for the Church, that I ſhould 
— an Engliſn Sermon, and conſider 
the matter of it, together with the manner. 
For this purpoſe, I , oa choſen Biſhop At- 
terbury as my example, who is deſervedly 
accounted one of our moſt eloquent wri- 
ters of Sermons, and whom I mentioned as 
ſuch in the laſt LeQure. At the ſame time, 
he is more diflinguiſhed for elegance and 
. of 2 than for n 

| o 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION, Ke. 


of thought. His Style, though ſometimes LECT: 
careleſs, is, upon the whole, neat and 


chaſte; and more beautiful than that of 
moſt writers of Sermons. In his ſentiments 
he is not only rational; but pious and de- 
votional, which is a great — The 
Sermon which I have ſingled out, is, that 
upon Praiſe and Thankſgiving, the firſt 
Sermon of the firſt Volame, which 1s reck- 
oned one of his beſt. In examining it, it 
is that I ſhonld uſe fall liberty, 
and, together with the beauties, point out 
any defects that occur to me in the matter, 
as well as in the Style. 


Ps ATN I. 14. Offer unto God Thankſgiving. 


« AMoNG the many excellencies of this 
* pious collection of hymns, for which ſo 
particular a value hath been ſet upon it 
by the Church of God in all ages, this is 
not the leaſt, that the true price of duties 
is there juſtly ſtated; men are called off 
* from reſting in the outward ſhew of re- 
* ligion, in ceremonies and ritual obſer- 
* vances; and taught, · rather to practiſe 
* (that which was ſhadowed out by theſe 


5 * rites, and to which they are deſign- 
dd to lead) found inward piety and vir- 
dee. „ 

i * Tas ſeveral compoſers of theſe Hymns 
: ' were Prophets; perſons, whoſe buſineſs 
f * It was not only to foretel events, for the 


Y 2 4 benefit 
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LECT: „ benefit of the Church in fiicceedin 
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times, but to correct and reform al 
what was amiſs among that race of men, 
with whom they lived and converſed; to 
preſerve a fooliſh people from idolatry, 
and falſe worſhip; toreſcue the law from 
corrupt gloſſes, and ſuperſtitions abuſes ; 
and to put men in mind of (what they 
are ſo willing to forget) that eternal and 
invariable rule, which was before theſe 
poſetrve duties, would continue after 
them, and was to be obſerved, even 
then, in preference to them. 


« Tux diſcharge, I ſay, of this part of 
the prophetic office taking up ſo much 
room in the book of Pſalms; this hath 
been one reaſon, among many others, 
why they have always been ſo highly 
eſteemed; becauſe we are from hence fur- 
niſhed with a proper y to an argu- 
ment commonly made uſe of by unbe- 
lievers, who look upon all revealed reli- 
gions as -pious frauds and impoſtures, on 
the account of the prejudices they have 
entertained in relation to that of the 
Fews ; the whole of which they firſt ſup- 
poſe to lie in external performances, and 
then eaſily perſuade themſelves, that God 
could never be the Author of ſuch a mere 


piece of pageantry and empty formality, 


nor delight in a worſhip ' which conſiſted 


purely in a number of odd unaccountable 
ceremonies. Which objeQtion of theirs, 
« we 
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« of the Halme, and other parts of the pro- 
+ phetic writings) that the Jewith religion 
Vas ſomewhat more than bare outſide 
and ſhew; and that inward purity, and 
the devotion of the heart, was a duty 
then, as well as now.” 


Tars appears to me an excellent Intro- 
duction. The thought on which it reſts is 
ſolid and judicious; that in the book of 
Pſalms, the attentiun of men is called to 
the moral and ſpiritual part of religion; and 
the Jewiſh diſpenſation thereby vindicated 
from the ſaſpicion of requiring nothing 
more from its votaries, than the obſervance 
of the external rites and ceremonies of the 
law. Such views of religion are proper ta 
be often diſplayed ; and deſerve to be infiſt- 
ed on, by all who wiſh to render preaching 
conducive to the great purpoſe of promoting 
righteouſneſs and virtue. The Style, as 
far as we have gone, is not only free from 
faults, but elegant and happy. 


Ir is a great beauty in an introduction, 
when it can be made to turn on fome one 


thought, fully brought out and illuſtrated; 


eſpecially, if that thought has a cloſe con- 
nection with the following diſcourſe, and, 
at the ſame time, does not anticipate any 
thing that is afterwards to be introduced in 
a more proper place. This K 
* ; tter- 


* 
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„ we ſhould not be able thoroughly to an- LECT: 
+ ſwer, unleſs we could prove (chiefly out 
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Atterbury's has all theſe advantages, The 
encomium which he makes on the ſtrain of 
David's Pſalms, is not ſuch as might as well 
have been prefixed to any other diſcourſe, 
the text of which was taken fromany of the 
Pſalms. Had this been the caſe, the Intro- 
duction would have loft much of its beauty. 
We ſhall ſee from what follows, how natu- 
rally the introductory thought connects with 
his text, and how happily it uſhers it in. 


« Ons great inſtance of this proof, we 
have in the words now before us; which 
are taken from a Pfaim of Aſapb, written 
aon purpoſe to ſet out the weakneſs and 
« worthlefineſs of external performances, 
+ when compared with more ſubſtantial 
and vital duties. To enforce which doc- 
< trine, God himſelf is brought in as deh- 
« vering it. Hear O my people, and I will 
« ſpeak; O Iſrael, and I will teſtify againſt 
« thee: I am God, even thy God, The Pre- 
4 face is very ſolemn, and therefore what 
it uſhers in, we may be ſure is of no com- 
% mon import : 1 will not reprove thee 
* for thy ſacrifices or thy burnt offerings, 10 
« have been continually befere me. That is, 
« T will not fo reprove thee for any failures 
« in thy ſacrifices and burnt-offerings, as 
if theſe were the only, or the chief things 
I required of thee. I will tale no bullock 
out of thy houſe, nor be-goat out of thy 
t folds; I preſcribed not ſacrifices to thee 
+ for my own fake, rr 

ä „ Bop 
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For every beaft of the foreſt is mine, and L. Ar. 
« the cattle on at bills. Mine they/ 
are, and were, re I commanded thee 
* to offer them to me; ſo that, as it follows, 

« If I were hungry, yet would I not tell thee, 
„far the world is mine, and the fullneſs 
* thereof. But can ye be fo grofs and 
« ſenſeleſs, as to think me liable to hunger 
and thirſt? as to imagine that wants of 
that kind can touch me? Vll 7 eat the 
« fleſh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats ?— 
„Thus doth he ulate ſeverely with 
them, after the moſt graceful manner of 
« the Eaftern Poetry. The iſſue of which 
« isa plain and full reſolution of the caſe, 
in thoſe few words of the text. Mer 
« unto God t ving. Would you 


* 
« ſervices? Mer unto God thankſgruing.” 


Ir is often a difficult matter to illuſtrate 
gracefully the text of a Sermon from the 
context, and to point out the connection 
between them. This is a part of the diſ- 
courſe which is apt to become dry and te- 
dious, eſpecially when purſued into a mi- 
nute commentary. And therefore, except | 
as far as ſuch illuſtration from the context | 
is neceſſary for explaining the meaning, or 
in caſes where it ſerves to give dignity and 
force to the text, I would adviſe it to be al- 
ways treated with brevity, Sometimes it 
may even be wholly omitted, and the text 

* aſſumed 
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LEG: ET: aſſumed merely as an ind nt propo⸗ 
— ſition if the connection with the context be 
obfcure, and would require a laborious ex- 
planation. In the preſent caſe, the illuf- 
tration from the context is ſingularly happy. 


The 2 of the Pfalm on which it is 
is noble and fpirited, and connect- 
ed in fach F 


introduce it with a very ſtriking emphaſis. 
On the language I have little to obſerve, 
except that the phraſe, one great inflance of 
this is a clumſy expreſſion. It was 
ſufficient to haye ſaid, 8 8 or 


one great inſtance. 4 this. 
2 when he of etting out the 


weakneſs and Rims 1 of external per for- 
— we may Wo 75 that ral perfor: 
wortbleſſneſs, as A is now commonly uſed, 
ſignifies more than the deficiency worth, 
which 1s all that the Author means. It ge- 
nerally i a conſiderable degree of 
badneſs or blame. It would be more pro- 
per, therefore, to ſay, the imperfedtion, or 
the infignificancy, of external performances. 


« Tag uſe I intend to make of theſe 

„ words, is, from hence to raife ſome 

r thoughts about that very excellent and 

important duty of Praiſe and Thankſgiv- 

ing, a ſubject not unfit to be diſcourſed 

© of at this time; whether we conſider, ei- 

ther the more than ordinary coldneſs that 
ap pers tow¾ards 


pears of late in men's tem 
* the practice of this (or any other) part of 
| Nats warm 
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occaſion of ſetting aſide this 8 =, 
ſ6 « day in the calendar, ſome years ago; or 
and 


+ the new inſtances of mercy 

« which God hath lately been pleaſed to 
+ beſtow upon us; anſwering at laſt the 
many prayers and faſiings, by which we 
have beſouglit him 3 for the eſtab- 
“ liſhment of their Maicftica Throne, and 
hy: for the ſucceſs of thei arms; and giving 
« ys in his good time, an opportunity of 
« appearing before him in the more deli 5 
« ful part & our duty, with the voice 

* and praiſe, with a multitude that +44 
« 'Jidays.” 


Ix this h there is not 

markable; paragrap alar beauty or ng 5 
of expreſſion; and the Sentence which it 
forms is long and tireſome 0 raiſe ſome. 
thoughts pe. that very excellent, &c. is ra- 
ther looſe and awkward ;—better—to recam- 
mend that very excellent, &c. and * 
mentions er ting aide a particular day in 

IT Larry imagine, that Setting 
t would have been more as ta 
ſet aſide ſeems rather to ſuggeſt a different | 


« Offer unto God Thankſgiving Which 

* that we may do, let us enquire firſt, how 

« we are to tend this command of of- 

+ fering Praiſe and Thankſgiving unto 
« Gad; 


R. 


LECT. God; and then, how reaſonable it is that 


ve ſhould comply with it.” 
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Tears is the general diviſion of the diſ- 
courſe, An excellent one it is, and correſ(- 
ponds to many ſubjects of this kind, where 
particular duties are to be treated of; firſt 
to explain, and then to recommend or en- 
force them. A diviſion ſhould always be 
finple and natural; and much depends on 
the proper view which it gives of the ſub- 
*. | 


« Our enquiry into what is meant here, 

* will be very ſhort; for who is there, that 
« underſtands any thing of religion, but 
« knows, that the offering praiſe and thanks 
to God, implies, our having a lively and 
« devout ſenſe of his excellencies, and of 
his benefits; our recollecting them with 
« humility and thankfulneſs of heart; 
and our expreſſing theſe inward affecti- 
ons by ſuitable outward figns, by reve- 
« rent and lowly poſtures of body, by 
« ſongs and hymns, and ſpiritual ejacula- 
tions; either publicly or privately; either 
in the cuſtomary and daily ſervice of the 
Church, or in its more ſolemn Aſſemblies, 
« convened upon extraordi occaſions? 
This is the account which every Chriſtan 
« eaſily gives himſelf of it; and which, 
therefore, it would be needleſs to enlarge 
« upon. [I ſhall only take notice upon this 
„ head, that Praiſe and Thankſgiving do, 
in 
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in firifineſs of ſpeech, ſignify things 
+ ſomewhat different. Our praiſe properly 


terminates in God, on account of his na- 
tural excellencies and perſections; and is 
that act of devotion, by which we confeſs 
and admire his ſeveral attributes: but 
* T hankſgroing is a narrower duty, and im- 
* only a grateful ſenſe and acknow- 
6 ent of paſt mercies. We praiſc 
« God for all his glorious acts of every 
„ kind, that regard either us or other men, 
for his very vengeance, and thoſe zudg- 
« ments which he ſometimes ſends abroad 
in the earth; but we thank him, proper- 
« ly ſpeaking, for the inſtances of his good- 
<« neſs alone; and for ſuch only of theſe, as 
« weourſelves are ſomeway concerned in, 
„This, I fay, is what the two words ſtrict- 
« ly imply; but ſince the lan of Scrip- 
« ture is generally leſs exact, and uſeth ei- 
te ther of them often to expreſs the other 
„ by, I ſhall not think myſelf obliged, in 
* what follows, thus nicely always to diſ- 
4 tinguiſh them.” | 


THERE was room here for infiſting more 
fully on the nature of the duty, than 
the Author has done under this head; in 
particular, this was the place for correcting 
the miſtake, to which men are always prone, 
of making Thankſgiving to conſiſt merely 
in outward exprethons; and for ſhewin 
them, that the eſſence of the duty lies in 
the inward feelings of the heart. OW: 
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ral, it is of much uſe to give full and diſ- 
tint 1 of religious duties. But, 


as our Author intended only one diſcourſe 
on the ſubject, he could not enlarge with 
equal fullneſs on every part of it; and he 
has choſen to dwell on that part, on which 
indeed it is moſt neceſſary to enlarge, the 
motives cuforcing the duty. For, as it is 
an eaſier matter to know, than to practice 
duty, the perſuaſive part of the diſcourſe is 
that to which the Speaker ſhould always 
bend his chief ſtre The account given 
in this head, of the nature of Praiſe and 


Thankſgiving, though ſhort, is yet compre- 


- < our ſeveral obligations to it, will a 


henſive and diſtin, and the 
ſmooth and elegant. 


Now the | ay reaſonableneſs of this 
* duty of Praiſe or T giving, and 


ge is 


« if we either conſider it ab/o/utely in itſelf, 
* as the debt of our natures; or compare it 
„ with other duties, and ſhew the rank it 
« bears among them; or ſet out, in the laſt 
place, ſome of its peculiar properties and 
* advantages, with regard to the devout 
performer of it.” 


Tus Author here enters * the main 
part of his ſubject, the reaſonableneſs of 
the duty, and mentions three arguments 
for proving it. Theſe are well ſtated, and 


are in themſelves proper and weighty con- 


fiderations. How far he has handled 9 
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of them to advantage, will appear as we LECT. 


that he has omitted one very material part 
of the argument, which was to have ſhewn 
the obligations we are under to this duty, 
from the various ſubjects of Thankſgiving 
afforded us by the divine goodneſs. This 
would have led him to review the chief 
benefits of Creation, Providence, and Re- 
demption: and certainly, they are theſe 
which lay the foundation of the whole ar- 
gument for Thankſgiving. The heart muſt 
firſt be affected with a ſuitable ſenſe of the 
divine benefits, before one can be excited 
to praiſEGod. Iy you would perſuade me 
to be thankful to a benefactor, you muſt 
not employ ſuch conſiderations merely as 
thoſe upon which the Author here reſts, 
taken from gratitude's being the law of my 
nature, or bearing a high rank among mo- 
ral duties, or being attended with peculiar 
advantages. Theſe are confiderations but 
of a ſecondary nature. You muſt begin 
with ſetting before me all that my friend 
has done for me, if you mean to touch my 
heart, and to call forth the emotions of 
gratitude. The caſe is perfectly ſimilar, 
when we are exhorted to give thanks to 
God; and, therefore, in giving a full view 
of the ſubject, the bleſſings conferred on us 
by divine goodneſs ſhould have been taken 
into the argument. | 


Ir 


I cannot, however, but think 2. n 
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on to the reaſonin 
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for our Author, that this would have led 
him into too wide a field for one diſcourſe, 
and into a field alſo, which is difficult, 
becauſe ſo beaten, the enumeration of the 
divine benefits. He therefore ſeems to take 
it for granted, that we have upon our 
minds a juft ſenſe of theſe benefits. He 
aſſumes them as known and acknowledg- 
ed; and ſetting aſide what may be called 
the pathetic part of the ſubject, or what 
was calculated to warm .the heart, he goes 
In this 
ment, I cannot alt blame him. I 
do not by any means ſay, that it is 
in every diſcourſe to take in all that be- 
longs to the doctrine of which we treat. 
Many a diſcourſe is ſpoiled, by attempting 
to render it too copious and comprehenſive. 
The Preacher may, without reprehenſion, 
take up any part of a great ſubje to which 
his genius at the time leads him, and make 
that his theme. But when he omits any 
thing which may be thought eſſential, he 
ought to give notice, that this is a part, 
which for the time he lays afide. Some- 
thing of this ſort, would perhaps have been 
proper here. Our Author 'might have be- 
gun, by ſaying, that the reaſonableneſs of 
this duty muſt appear to every thinking be- 
ing, who reflects upon the infinite obliga- 
tions which are laid upon us, by creating, 
preſerving, and redeeming love; and, after 
taking notice that the field which theſe 


open 
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open, was too wide for him to enter upon 
at that time, have proceeded. to his other 


heads. Let us now conſider theſe ſepa- 
rately. 


* Taz duty of Praiſe” and Thankſgiv- 
« ing, confidered abſolutely in itfelf, is, I 
„ ſay, the debt and law of our nature. 
* We had ſuch faculties beſtowed on us by 
„ our Creator, as made us capable of ſatis. 
„ fying this debt, and obeying this law; 

and they never, therefore, work more 
naturally and freely, than when * are 
« thus employed. 


rs one of the earlieſt inflruQions 

© given us by philoſophy, and which hath 

ever fince been approved and inculcated 

= the wiſeſt men of all ages, that the 

< original defign of making man was, that 
* he "might praiſe and honour him who 
made him. When God had finiſhed this 
goodly frame of things we call he world, 
« and put together the ſeveral parts of it, 
according to his infinite wiſdom, in ex- 
act number, weight, and meaſure; there 
* was ſtill wanting a creature, in theſe 
lower regions, that could apprehend the 
* beauty, order, and exquiſite contrivance 
« of it; that from contemplating the gift, 
6 might be able to raiſe itſelf to the great 
« Giver, and do honour to all his attri- 


« bates. WHY Ong PO that God 


© made 


LEET: 
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LECT: © made, did, in ſome ſenſe, glorify its Au- 
2 * thor, i auch as it Gel upon it the 
* plain mark and impreſs of the Deity, 
„ aud was an effect w of that firſt 
* cauſe from whence it flowed; and thus 
might the Heavens be ſaid, at the firſt 
moment in which they ſtood forth, o de- 
 * elare his glory, and the firmament to ſhow 
* bis bandy-work: But this was an imper- 
* fe and defective glory; the ſign was of 
no ſignification here below, w It there 
* was no one here as yet to take notice of 
it. Man, therefore, was formed to ſup- 
* ply this want, endowed with powers fit 
© to find out, and to acknowledge theſe 
unlimited perfections; and then put into 
* this Temple of God, this lower world, 
Das the prieſt of nature, to offer up the 
„ incenſe of Thanks and Praiſe for the 
mute and inſenſible part of the Cea- 
tion. 


4 Tars; I ſay, hath been the opinion 

all along of the moſt thoughtful men 
« down from the moſt ancient times: and 
% though it be not demonſtrative, yet it is 
« what we cannot but judge highly rea- 
« ſonable, if we do but allow, that man 
« was made for ſome end or other; and 
that he is capable of perceiving that end. 
For, then, let us ſearch and enquire ne- 
4 ver fo much, we ſhall find no other ac- 


„ count of kim that we can reſt upon ſo 
« well. 


/ ___44%_cacc 


. * 


Iy for the 


* 


© ſides. But it gives no aceount, Why he 
was made fur a being as be is, a reflec- 
ting, thoughtful, inquiſitive being The 
particular reaſon of this, Acems moſt 
© aptly to be drawn from dhe praiſe and 
=:4 that was (not only toredovhd'to 
' God from him, but) to be given to God 
SEE: 


| 2 en end M 
Tu thought which runs through all 
this paſſage, of man's being the Prieſt of 
Nature, and of his exiſtence being caleulat- 
ed chiefly for this end, that he might offer 
up the praiſes of the mute part of the crea- 
tion, is an ingenious thought, and- well 
Muſtrated. It was a favourite idea among 
fome of the antient (philoſophers; and it is 
not the worſe on 'that-account, ab ig there- 
by appears to have been a natural ſenti- 
ment of the human mind. In compoſing 
a Sermon, however, it might haye been 
better to have introduces) i as a fort of 
collateral argument, or an megentaFilluſ 
tration, chan to have diſphayed it with ſo 

Vorn H. "= * much 
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© well. If we ſay,that he was made pure LECT. 
this is. 


33 
LECT. 


does not ſeem to me, when placed in this 
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much pomp, and to have placed it in the 
front of the arguments for this duty. It 


tation, to bear all the ftreſs which the Au- 
thor lays upon it. When the divine good- 
neſs brought man into exiſtence, we can- 
not well conceive Us its chief 
was, to form a * who might fing 
praiſes to his Maker. rompted by infinite 
benevolence; the Supreme — formed 
the human race, that they might riſe to 
K and to the enjoyment of him- 
through a courſe of virtue, or 22 
action. The ſentiment on which 
thor dwells, however beautiful, appe 
too looſe and rhetorical, to be a 2 
head of diſeourſe. 


« Tuts duty, therefore, is the debt and 
« law of our natute. And it will more 
« diſtinAly appear to be ſuch, if we con- 
„ fider the two ruling faculties of. out 
„ mind, the Under/ianding and the Wl 
«+ apart, in both which it is deeply found- 
* ed: in the Underſtanding, as in the prin- 
« ciple of Reaſon, which owns and ac- 
„ knowledges it; in the Will, as in the 
fountain of gratitude and return, which 
** pronipts, and even ' confitains us to pay 
cc it. 


«6 Reaſon jr wn rere odd ak mea” 
* ſure, by the help of which we were to 
2 out eſteem. of W ac- 
* cording 
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* cording to the degrees of perſechon and LE CT. 
„ goodneſs which we found therein. It — 
* cannot, therefore, if it doth its office at - 

— all, but apprehend God as the beſt and 
« moſt ect being; it muſt needs fee, 

* and own, and admire his infinite perfec- 

q 0 And this is what is ſtrictly meant 


Ke ; gr therefore, is expreſſed 
„in 


e/feng to God, and 
3 Aeta ggg I | pp to him 
* what is his due; and Y 47 as this ſenſe 


« of the words reaches, tis impoſſible to . 
« zhink of God without praiſing him; for 
4 it not on the underſtanding „ how ' 
« it ſhall apprehend things, an __ than 
it doth on the eye, how viſible objeQs 
* ſhall appear to it. | 


« Tax duty takes the further and furer 
hold of us, by the means of the will, and 
that ſtrong bent towards gratitude, whjch 
* the Author of our Nature hath implant- 
* ed in it. There is not a more athve 
principle than this in the mind of man; 
and ſurely that which deferves its utmoſt 
* force; and ſhould ſet all its fprings a- 
« work, is God; the t and univerſal 
2 BenefaQtor, from vv alone we re- 
* ceived whatever we either have, or are, 
and to whom we can poſſibly repay no- 
* thing but our NR 
properly on and according to 
« the” Aa * of the word) our 
Z 2 »Tphankf- 
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Lay a Thankſgivin ng.” 


RIC AL. EXAMINATION OF 
Who hath firſt given to 


<< * God (ſaith the great Apoſtle, in is ufual 


figure) and it ball be recompenſed unto 
« kim again? A gift; it ſeems, always re- 
« quires a recompence: nay, but f him, 
* and. through him, and to him, are all 

* things: & bim, as the Author; through 
” Pig as the Preſerver and Governors to 
4 him, as the end and perfection of all 
* things: ro whom, . 2berefore, (as it bn 
be glory for ever, Amen!” 


' I canxor much apptove of the light in 
which our Author places his argument in 
theſe paragraphs. There is ſomething too 
metaphyſical and refined, in his deducing, 
in this manner, the obligation to thankf- 

iving, from the two faculties of the mind, 

nderflanding and Will. Though what 
he ſays be in itſelf juſt, yet the argument 
is net t ſufficiently 1 and ſtriking. Ar- 
guments in Sermons, eſpecially on fobjeds 
that ſo naturally and eaſily ſuggeſt them, 
ſhould be palpable and . ſhould not 
be brought from topics that appear far 
ſought, = ſhould direGly addreſs the heart 
ani feelings. The Preacher - ought ne ver 
to depart too far from the common ways of 
thinking, and expreſſing himſelf. I am in- 

clined to think, that this whole head might 
babe been improved, if the Author Pad 
taken up more © rc ground; had ſtated 
* as one of er weſt * prin- 


et * eſples 
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ciples in the human heart; had illuſtrated LEET, 
this; by ſhowing how- odious the oppoſite __ 
diſpoſition is, and with what general con- 

ſent men, in all ages, have agreed in hat- 

ing, and condemning the ungrateful; and 

then applying theſe reaſonings to the pre- 

ſent caſe, had placed, in a ſtrong view, 

that entire corruption of moral ſentiment 

which it diſcovers, to be deſtitute of thank- 

ful emotions towards the Supreme Bene- 

factor of Mankind. As the moſt natural 
method of giving vent to grateful ſenti- 

ments is, by external expreſſions of thankſ- 

giving, he might then have anſwered the 
objection that is apt to occur, of the ex- 
preſſion of our praiſe being inſignificant to 

the Almighty. But, by ſeeking to be too 
refined in his argument, he has omitted = 
ſome of the moſt ſtriking and obvious con- Wy 
ſiderations, and which, properly diſplayed, WW! 
would have afforded as great a field for Elo- | [7 
„ as the topics which he has choſen. | 


pen 


een conſiſts in an equal re- 
turn of benefits, if we are able; of thanks, 
if we are not: which thanks, therefore, 
* muſt riſe always in proportion as the fa- 
* yours received are great, and the receiver 
* incapable of making any other fort of 
* requital. Now, ſince no man hath bene- 
fited God at any time, and yet every man, 
in each moment of his life, is continually 
8 868 — by him, what ſtrong — 
m 
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« which is fitteſt for us, to diſpute how 1 
came to be taken as ualen 


- (as far as gratitude itſelf is ſo) that the 


© thonld be ſcat back again 
thanks and praiſes; as the rivers run into 


them; whereas, with advantage, 
might have formed the main body af his 


| ECT: mf un Seeds be under to thank him ? 


to pay them? 
« 1x is, therefore, the 


1 


voice. of m 


gaod. things we receive from above, 


« the fea, to the place (the ocean of bene 
* ficence) from whence the rivers come, . thi- 
tber ſhould they return gan. 


he has, indeed, 


I theſe paragraphs, 


touched ſome of the conſiderations: Which 


I mentioned. But he has only touched 


& 
— 
5 
1 
0 


—— —”” Jv ww VW 


_*-anfwers'the end and deſign of it. Other 
© parts of devotion, ſuch ag confoſior and 


„ had 


« 16d guilt, and forfeited his ri 
became neceſſary, for a time, to retrieve 
< thelofs, and to reſtore him to that Rtate 
_ © wherein he ſhould be able to live without 


lower diſpenſation; before which, in pa- 


e and will at laſt, conſiſt in the per- 
banane of this duty; and herein, t 
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* the pobleſt and mag excrllent;/ as it mut LECT 


„ needs: be, if what hath been laid down 
be allowed. — 2 the end of mans crea- 
that gannot but be the moſt: noble and 
excellent ad of any being, which beſt 


Prager, ſeem not originally to have been 
+ deſigned: for man, nor man for them. 
They imply gu//t and want, with which 


7 the fate of innocence was not acquainted. 


. 46 
tas 


man continued in that eftate, his 
worſhip {like the de votions of angels), 
been paid to Heaven in pure acts of 
„ thankſgiving ; and nothing had been left 
for bim to do, beyond the enjoying the 
*: good things of life, as nature directed, 
© and praiſing the God of nature who be- 
"* owed them. But being fallen from in- 
* nacence and abundance; having contrac- 
b ht to all 
* {forts of mercies; prayer and conſeſſion 


* them. Theſe are fitted, therefore, for a 


© radiſe, there was nothing but praiſe, and 
" after which, there ſhall be nothing but 
* that in Heaven. Our perſect ſtate did at 


fore, 


LECT. ; 2 ies the excellence, and the honour 


. amm eee e 


+ © mw — 


| .< to that, and only that, muſt be imperfect 


© #141 $44 {1,3 4 1 Hin . 
3 Toa) the ſame y of e by 
** which the Apoſtle hath given the pre- 
ference to — * beyond faith, and 
©; hope, and every ſpiritual - gift. Charity 
© never Jallelb, faith he; meaning, thar it 
is not a virtue uſeful only in this life, 
but will y us alſo into the next: 
<, bart whether there be prophefies, they . — 
< fail; whether there be tongues, they Hall 
6 ceaſe ; whether there be knowledge, it hal 
«< van away. - Theſe are gifts of a tem- 
« porary advantage, and ſhall all-periſh in 
* the uſing. For we know in part,” und we 
* propheſy rn in part - our preſent ſtate is im- 
perſect, and, therefore, what belongs 


4 too. But when That which 17 fs 
© come, then that which is in part Sail be 
done qway. The argument of St. Paul, 
4 we fee, which ſets charity above the reſt 
+ of Chriſtian graces, will give praife-alſo 


the pre-eminence over all the parts of 


„ Chriſtian worthip; and we may eonclude 
gur reaſoning, therefore, as he doth his: 
And now abiderh confeſſion, prayer,” and 
t praiſe, theſe _—_ 4 _ 1 of theſe 
4 e rn. | 
At Hi | 
Tas Author, eee evdiniigt 
part of his argument, the high rank which 
paapIIgiving holds, when compared == 
' 0 r 
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other duties of religion. This he handles, LECT. 
with much eloquence and beauty. His JT F 


idea, that this was the original worſhip of 
man; before his fall rendered other duties 
requiGte, and ſhall continue to be his worthip 
in tieaven, when the duties which are-oc- 
caſioned by a cenſciouſneſs of guilt ſhall 
have no place, is folid and juſt; his illuſ⸗ 
tration of it is very happy; and the fiyle 
extremely flowing and feet. Seldom do 
we meet with any piece of compoſition 
in Sermons, n . — merit Fe this 
ewe 6: 


% - 1 
+» \# 


| lr Wy mel. on adds accounts, 
„as well as this; icularly, as it is 
<, the moſt difenterefted branch of our re- 
ligous ſervice; ſuch as hath the moſt of 
God, and the leaſt of ourſelves in it, of 
„any we pay; and therefore approaches 
2 — arid free, 
an perfect act of homage. For though | 
a good action doth not grow immediatel 
«, worthleſs by being done with the — 

pect of. advantage, as ſome have ſtrangely 

* imagined; yet it will be allowed, I fo 

* poſe, that-its being done, without he 
* -mixture-of- that end, or with as little of 
it as polſible, recommends-it ſo much the 
more, and raiſes the price of it. Dorn 
Job fear God for nougbt? was an objection 
of Satan; which implied, that thoſe du- 
ties were moſt valuable, where our own 


intereſt was leaſt aimed at: and God 
1 ſeema, 


246 
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LECT-* ſeems, by the commithon he 8 


N © Satan, to try experiments 
ea + n 


« purely in ourſelves; our @wn intereſt is 


« 


-* moſt 
and to pay the willing tribute of hononr 


ed a 
* know this, we cannot chooſe, while we 
are performing the duty, but have ſome 


. 0 


4 with 
Wl it * W 


Jab, 
ples. Now, 


requeſts for future, and even our 
« acknowledgments of peſt mexcice, center 


cc 


the direct aim of them. But praiſe is a 


generous and unmercenary princi 

+* which pzgpoſes no other end to itlelf, 
but to do, as ia fit for a creature endow- 
ed with ſuch faculties to do, towards the 
and beneficent of beings; 


there, where the voice of Reaſon direts 
us to it. God hath, indeed, annex- 
to the duty; and when we 


to the blefing which belongs to 


+ it, — — — — aim 
of our dgyotions, nor was it the firſt mo- 


* tive that ſtirred us up to them. Had it 
deen fo, we ſhould naturally have be- 
taken ourſelves to Prayer, and breathed 


cout our deſires in that form wherein 


+ they are malt propesly conveyed, 
& Is ſhort, Praiſe is our moſt excellent 


„Work, a work common to the church 


++ triumphant and militant, and which lifts 
us up into communion and 
The matter about whi 
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of God's ature; and * iet, z 
6s n ours,” — 


> 


Ons. Author's ſecond Wuſtration, is 
taken from being the moſt diſintereſi- 
ed act of homage. This he explains juſtly 
and elegantly; though, perhaps, the conſide- 
tation is zather too thin and refined - for en- 
forcing religious dutics: as creatures, ſuch 
as WE, in to the divine pre- 
ſence, can never be ſuppoſed to lay afide 
Mannen of our own- wants and ne- 


the Author a to diveſt ourſelves of 


The concluding Sentence 


2 ———— 


ens now, in the laft place, to ſet 
cout ſome of its peculiar properties and ad- 
<< vantages, which recommend it to the 


<, devout performer. And, 
Ir is the moſt plogf part of our 
1 ys from a 


_<, devotions: it proceeds 
« lively „ and it 
improves what it 


og To good 

*. from. For i is s un 
+. our Gad (ſays one, ieder, in 
* this caſe, we may r ely upon), for it is 
« PR: nes 9892 Petition 
k the language 
« indigent. aud the guilty, :the breathings 
i ng; 


N 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
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LECT.< at let him pray; but, Ir any merry? let 
— © bim fing pſalms. The moſt uſual and 
natural way of men's expreſſing the mirth 
| Mr rats v - and ſongs are 
| + the very language of praiſe; to the ex- 
4. preffing of which they are in a peculiar 
| * manner priated, and are ſcarce of 
| Dany other uſe in Religion. Indeed, the 
| << whole c tion of this duty is fuch, 
| * a8 t t ſpeaks eaſe and delight to 
4+: the mind. It proceeds from Loue and 
\ +. from Thankfulne/s ; from Love, the foun- 
tuin of pleaſure, the paſſion which gives 
2 thing we do, or enjoy, its reliſh 
and agreeableneſs. - From Thankfulneſs, 
* which involves in it the memory of paſt 
< benefits, the adual preſence — them to 
the mind, and the repeated enjoyment of 
them. And as is its principle, ſuch is its 
end alſo: for it reth quiet and eaſe 
* to the mind, by doing ſomewhat towards 
| « ſatisfying that debt which it labours un- 
|| « der; by delivering it of thoſe thoughts 
| 4 of praiſe and ratirude, thoſe exultations 

| it is ſo full of; and which would grow 
| uneaſy and troubleſome” to it, if they 
58 „ were kept in. . the thankful refrarmed, 
= « it would be grief to them; but 
| then, then 17 — /atisfied as with 
| « marrow and furneſi, wien their mouth 


A atis God with 
FA RO w! e 


x dine this head of diſcourſe, 1 the 
expreſſion which the Author uſes, to f 


aut 
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tages, would now be reckoned not ſo 
er an expreſſion, as to point out, or to 
The firſt ſubdiviſion concerning praiſe be- 
ing the moſt pleaſant part of devotion, is 
very juſt and well expreſſed, as far as it 
goes; but ſeems to me rather defective. 
Much more might have been faid, upon the 
pleaſure that accompanies ſuch exalted acts 
of devotion. It was a cold. t .to 
dwell upon its diſburdening the mind of a 
debt. The Author ſhould have inſiſted 
- upon the influence of Praiſe and 

hankfgrving, in warming, gladdening, 
Faroe, | thi mind; liſting it above the 
world; todwell among divine and eternal 
objects. He ſhould have deſcribed the 
peace and joy which then expand the heart; 
the relief which this exerciſe procures from 
the cares and agitations of life; the encou- 
raging views of Providence to which it leads 
our attention; and the truſt which it 
motes in the divine mercy for the future, 
by the commemoration of benefits paſt. In 
ſhort, this was the place for his pouring out 
a greater flow of devotional ſentiments 
than what we here find. 


« 2. IT ig another diſtinguiſhing proper- 
ty of divine praiſe, that ĩt enlargeth the 
3 ers and capacities of our ſouls, turn- 


ing them from low and little things, up- 
on their greateſt and nobleſt object, the 
divine nature, and employing them 1 


out its peculiar tes and advan- LECT. 
ſome of its peculiar propert EQ! 


LECT: © the! 


fen 2 


think, might be amended. The fimile, for 
| inflance, about the effects of the fun- Beams 


3 - | 
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2 what difference there is between man and 
man, ſuch as there is hardly 
teen man and beaſt; and this 


be- 
proceeds 
from the differetit ſphere of 
t which they act in, and the diffe- 
converſe with. The 
ally the fame, in the pea- 


* mind is eflenti 


« go dome nd the other exerciſes himfelf 
in things of ht and moment; and 
< this it is, that puts the wide diſtaner be- 
e tween them. Noble objects are to the 
mind, what the —— | 
«© or flower; they and unfold, Kod. 
2 the hoe it upon 
never 


- forth 1 ers that ey ways and and 


« locked up in it. "The praiſe and admira- 


tion of God, therefore, brings this advan- 
tage along with it, that it ſets our faculties 
* upon their full ftretch, and improves them 
to all the of n of ** 
« they are capable. | 


Tuts head 1s ju, eee Or 
cenfure it might appear hypetcritical. E 
of the ethons, however, . one wou 


y and admiration of thoſe ſe- 
— — — that adorn it. We fee 


l the force of it natu- 

ut, the untaught man, and 
geber, caly the ths of el ns 
* 124 in mean affairs, and within nar- 


mi {uh Gans W %. — 


as it were, the leaves 
literally applied to 
as it were, is needleſs; if it a 
phorically underſtood (which appears to be 
N ” the Long, of the mind, is harſh lan- 

ge; beſides that, put it upon exerting 12 
Ta is rather a low expreſſion. No | 
more nice than to manage propertly - 4 
5inilies and alufions, {0 as to preſerve them. 
correct, and at the fame time to 
tender the 
amended in ſome ſuch way as this: As 
« the ſun-beams n the bud, and unfold 


« and 2 cannot with 
hear flighted or abuſed. Our own praiſes, 
rr will - 
ben ſpur to us toward procuring and pro- 
% moting the divine gloty in every othet 
* inflance; and will make us ſet our faces 
apuigft all open aud avowed impieties; 
* en, methinks, ſhould be conſidered a 


0 hrtle by ſuch as would be thought not to 
* — * 


my 
E 


* ety it might perhaps be 
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LE CT.*.flent under the fouleſt diſhonours done 
% Religion, and ite great Author: For 
__ <-tamelyto hear God's name and 'worthip 


©: vilified by others. is no very good agu. 
ment that we have been uſed to hononr 


and reverence” him. in W earneſt Gur- 


— ſelves.“ 
2 Tus * hand well 8 8 
it is car and looſely brought out. The 


Sentence, our own fraies which we art tun. 


Rantly putting up, will ber 4 ſpur to ws tward 
procuring and promoting the drome glory in 
every or ber jnflante, is both negligent im lan- 
guage, and ambiguous in meaning; for aur 
own 2 properly ſignifies the praifes of 
ouriebves. - Much better if he bad faid, 
+ Thoſe devout praiſes which we conftantly 
offer up to the Almighty, will naturally 
prompt us to —— t mg glory in 

W " ney other — ; | "1 
w 15. irg 


4.4. Ir vin, beyond al this, work in us 
4.9 humility and conſeiouſneſa of our 
* . own imperſections. Upon a frequent at- 
<, tention- to God and bis attributes, we 
<< ſball eaſily diſcover our own wealineſs 
and emptineſs; our ſwelling — — of 
4 ourſelves will abate, and we ſhall fewand 
feel that we are altogether highter to du daid 
nn the balance — ind this is 2 
4, lefſon which, to the grentaſt part ef: man- 
„kind is, I think; very well Wort leafn- 


1 We ar — 
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and vain; full of ourſelves; and: 
* leſs of every thing beſides, eſpecially 
* when ſome. little outward pri dif- 
* tinguiſh us from the reſt of mankind ; 
then, tis _ but we look into ourſelves 
with grees of complacency, and 
are wiſer _ 1 every way) in our 
own concert, than ſeuen men that can render 
a reaſon. Now nothing will contribute 
ſo much to the cure of this vanity, as a 
due attention to God's excellencies and 
«« perfections. By comparing theſe with 
* thoſe which we imagine — us, we 
« ſhall learn, obo gy pe gh of our- 
loves than we tot 
2 think hoberhy; we ae 
ſutis faction in qt 
« bumbling vurſelves ED our 1 
x, rats than in caſting our eyes down- 
% ward with ſcorn upon our fellow crea- 
„ tures, and ſetting at nought any part of 
the work of his hands. The vaſt diſ- 
© tance we are at from real and infinite 
« Worth, will aftoniſh us ſo much, that 
a 9 ſhall not be tempted to value ourſelves 
pon theſe leſſer degrees of pre- eminence, 
4 1 cuſtom or opinion, or ſome little 
% accidental IS have givea us over 
other men. | 2 


Tnoven the thought 3 juſt. 
yet alike deficiency in elegance and beauty 
of: compla- 


* 818 8 


appears. The phraſe tit odds, 


into ourſelves with * _— 
Vor. II. 


cency, 


LECT. cenq, is much too low and colloquial for a 


IX  Sermon—he-might have faid, we are Mah, 


Or we are 


Is belong 70 us, is alſo very careleſs 


_ tearn-—*would have been purer and more 


more, and tis this; that a conſcientious 


make a God of no 
Dei etery 


prone to look into ourſelves — 


Comparing theſe with thoſe which we. imagine 


le;-— 
By comparing theſe with the virtues the abili- 


tres which we aſcribe to curſelves, we hall 


+0 6. I Stats mention but one uſe of it 


©*- praiſe of God will keep us back from all 
<< falſe and mean praiſe, all fulſome and 
** ſervile flatterics, ſuch as are in uſe among 
„ men. Praiſing, as tis commonly manag- 
ed, is nothing elſe but a trial of ſkill upon 
+ a man, how good things we. can 
« poſlibly fay of him. All the treaſures of 
+ Oratory are ranſacked, and all the finc 
* things that ever were faid, are 
together for his ſake; and no mattet 
© whether'it belongs to him or not; fo there 
de enough ont. Which is one deplora- 
© ble inftance, among a thouſand, of the 
* baſenecſs of human nature, of its ſmall re- 
* 'gard to truth and juſtice; to right or 
«-wrong; to what is, or is not to be praiſ- 
ed. But he who hath a deep ſenſe ot the 
© excellencies of God upon his heart, will 
thing befides: He will 
one his juſt encumum hogour 


eſs. Gs os % _D2L2z4 ww _ ww _ «s 


© Tm --« tw —= — wo ww 
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« the honour of God will ſuffer him 10 go 


« obferved, a neighbouring prince (who 
„now, God be thanked, needs 22 

great deal more than ever he did), would 
« have wanted a great deal of that incenſe 
. re 
„ adorers.”. 


Tuts head appears ſcarcely to deſerve 
any the more important topics, 
that naturally preſented themſelves on this 
ſubject; at it had much better have 
wanted the application which the Author 
makes of his reaſoning to the flatterers of 
Louis XIV.; and the thanks which he offers 
to God, for the affairs of that prince being 
in fo low a ſtate, that he now needed flat- 
tery more than ever. This Political Satire 
is a r-out of ane and Ny of 
the fubjea. F 


Ons 8 ;incliced to think, pon 
1 our Author's arguments, that - 
6 ebb ſome — reſpect 
* conſequences of this duty, of geen ba as 
much importance as any that he hes inſerted, 
Particularly, he ought not to have omitted 
the happy tendency of praiſe and thankſ- 
dens. to — — diſpoſitions in 
the heart; to promote love to- God, and 
imitation of thoſe perſections which we 
adort ; and to infuſe a ſpirit of ardour and 
zeal into the whole of religion, as the ſer- 
Aa 2 VICE 


LECT: 
„no further. Which rule, if it had been , 


\ | v8 18 


His 


_ CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF: = 


LE T. vice of our benefator. Theſe are conſe- 
—-— quences which naturally follow from the 


ance ofthis duty; and which 
ought not to have been omitted; as no op- 
portunity ſhould be loſt, of ſhowi 4 a 
good effect of devotion on practical 
and moral virtue; and pointing cut the 2 
connection of the one with the 
other. For certainly the great end of 
Preaching is, to make men better in all the 
relations of life, and to promote that com- 
plete reformation of heart and conduct, in 
which true Chriſtianity conſiſts. Our Au- 
thor, however, upon the whole, is not de- 
ficient in ſuch views of rehgion ; for, in 
general ſtrain of preaching, as he is ex- 
tremely pions, ſo he is, at the fame time, 


practical and and moral. 


; Hrs ſumming up the * argument, 
in the next paragraph is elegant and beauti- 
ful; and ſuch concluding views of the ſub- 
je are frequently very proper and uſefu]: 
* Upon theſe grounds doth the' duty of 
6 praiſe ſtand, and thefe are the obligations 
that bind us to the performance of it. 
« FTis the end of our being, and the very 
„ rule and law of our nature; flowing from 
the two great fountains of human action, 
the underftanding and the will, .natural- 
ly, and almoſt neceſſarily. It is the moſt 
excellent part of our religious worſhip; 
« enduring to eternity, after the reſt thall 
de done „ won even now, in 
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the frankeſt manner, with the leaſt. ve. LECT, 


** itſelf to us by ſeveral peculiar properties 


„and advantages; as it carries more 
ſure in it, than all other kinds of de vo- 
« tion; as it en and exalts the ſeveral 
„ powers of the mind; ran us 
an exquiſite ſenſe of God's honour, and 
* a willingneſs to promote it in the world; 
as it teaches us to be humble and low 
<, .ourfelves, and yet us from- | 
1 and ſordid Battery, Des ee 


ar 


A this, our Author addreſſes 1 | 
ſelf to two claſſes of men, the Careleſs and 
the Profane. His addreſs to the Careleſs is 
beautiful, and pathetic; that to the Pro- 
fane, is not ſo well executed, and is liable 
to ſome objection. Such addreſſes appear 
to me to be, on ſeveral occaſions, 4 
uſeful parts of a diſcourſe. They preva 
ed much in the ſtrain of preaching before 
the Reſtoration; and, perhaps, ſince that 
period, have been too much neglected. 
They afford an opportunity of bringing 
home to the conſciences of the audience, 
many things, which, in the courſe of the 
Sermon, * ng be in the 
— 


eden ES he e 
the Sermon, which is chiefly employed in 
obſervation on the poſture of public aſi 


* gand to our own intereſt. It recommends =, 


LECT: at that tima. Conſidered; upon the whole, 
Cu this Difcancſe: of Biſhop Atterbury's is both 

ae and beautifyub though 1 have ven- 
tured tu point aut ſome defects in it. Sel- 
dom, or never, can wd expect to meet with 
a compoſition af any kind, which is abſo- 
lately perfect in all its parts: and when we 
take into account the difficulties which 1 
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CONDUCT oF A-DISCOURSE 18 ALL 
ITS'PARTS INTRODUCTION--- 
 DIVESIO — nne AND EX- 
*PLICATION; Wy 

LECT. 


HAVE, Sn 1 XXX1. 
confidered what is — to each of —— 
the three great fields nw pn 
Popular Aſſemblies, the Bar, and 
pit. 972 
to them all; of the conduct of a Diſcourſe 
or Oration, * The previous view 
Which I have given of the diſtingui 
7 — and character of different kinds of 
blic Speaking, was for the 
rr ow 
about to deliver; and as 1 1 ſhall 
farther point out, how far any of theſe 
rules may have a particular reſpedt to 
che Bar, 0 the an ah or to "Popular 
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INTRODUCTION OF A DISCOURSE. 


O whatever ſubject any one intends to 
' diſcourſe, he will moſt commonly 'begin 
with ſome introduction, in order to prepare 
the minds of his hearers; he will then ſtate 
his ſubjeR, and explain the facts connect- 
ed with it; he will employ arguments for 
eſtabliſhing his own opinion, and aver- 
throwing that of his antagoniſt; he may 
perhaps, if there be room for it, endeavour 
to touch the paſſions of his Audience; and 
after having faid all he thinks proper, he 


will bring his Diſcourſe to a cloſe, by ſome 
the 


Peroration or Concluſion. This being 
natural train of Speaking, the parts that 
compoſe a regular formal Oration, are theſe 
ſix; firſt, the Exordium or Introduct on; 
ſecondly, the State, and the Diviſion of the 
Subject; thirdly, Narration, or Explication; 
N founthly, the Reaſoning or Arguments; 
fifthly, 0 Pathetic Part; and Lay, the 
— 9 Ido not mean, that each of 
theſe muſt enter into every Public Diſ- 
courſe, or that they muſt enter always' in 
this order. There is no reaſon for being fo 
formal on every occaſion; nay, it would 
often be a fault, and would render a Diſ- 
courſe pedantic and ſtiff. There may be 
many excellent Diſcourſes in public, where 
ſeveral of theſe parts are altogether wanting; 
where the Speaker, for inſtance, uſes no In- 
troduction, but enters directly on his ſubject; 
where he has no occafipn either to divide or 
explain; but ſim ply reaſons on one ſide of 


2 — then finiſhes, But as the 
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parts, which I mentioned, are the nattotal LECT: 
conſtituent parts of a regular Oration; mb = 


as in every Diſcourſe whatever, ſome 'of 
them muſt be found, it is to our 
preſent purpoſe, that 1 ſhoel treat oF carts 
3 


1 BEGIN, ob comets; with the ANON? 
or, Introduction. This is manifeſtly _ 


mon to all the three kinds of Public 
ing. It is not a rhetorical invention. 2 5 
founded upon nature, and ſuggeſted by 
ſenſe. When one is going to 
counſel another; when he takes upon him 
to inſtruct, or to reprove, p will ge 
— y direct him not to do it abruptly, but 
8 ſome preparation; to begin with 
ſomewhat, that may incline the perſons, to 
whom he addreſſes himſelf, to judge fa- 
vurably of what he is about to fay; and 
ma r , 
as wall forward and aſſiſt the ck, 
he has in view. This is, or ought to be, 
the main of an Introduction. Ac. 
cordingly Cicero and Quinctilian mention 
three ends, to one or other of which it 
ſhould be ſubſer vient, 8 
« 0 — | 


"Einar, To 8 the ory will of 
che hearers; to render them benevolent, or 
well affected to the Speaker and to the ſub- 
ject. Topics for this purpoſe may, in Cauſes 
Wann Bar, be ſometimes taken from the 


particular 


— 
— 


LECT. y 


. 


" © behaviour of his a 


TION e ren 
tuation of the Speaker himfelf, 
of his "client, or from the character or 
contraſted with 
his own; on other vecaffons, from the na- 
ture of the f as c connected 
with the intereſt of the hexters* and, in 
general, from the modeſty and good inten- 
nom, with whith the enters upon 
his ſubjecti The ſecorid end of an Tirtro- 
duction, is, to raiſe the attention of tlie 
heaters; Which may be effected. by giving 
them ſome hints of the 1 „ digi- 
ry, or novelty ef the fubj ect; or fone fa- 
vourable' view of the — Lid 
fron with which we are to treat it; and of 
the brevity with which we' are to diſcourſe. 
The third end, is to render the hearery do- 
cile, or open to per ſuaſion; for which end, 
we muſt begin with ſtudying to remove 
any particular ſſeſſions they may ha ve 
4 againſt the cauſe, or fide of the 


argument which we eſpouſe. "_= _ 


Son one of theſe ends ſhould deen 
ect by every Introduction. When there 
is no occaſſon for aiming” at any of them; 
when we are already feenre of the good 
will, the attention, and the d of the 
Audience, as may often be the cafe, formal 
Introductions ean, without any prejudice, 
be omitted. And, indeed, when they ferve 
for no purpoſe but mere oftentation, they 
had, for the moſt part, better be omitted; 
unleſs as far as reſpect to n 


INTRODUCTION OF A DISCOURSE. 
makes it decent, that a 


ſhould not LECT 


break in upon them too abruptly, but by a 4 


ſhort cxordium prepare them for what he 
is going to ſay. ' Demoſthenes's Introducti- 
ons are always ſhort and ſimple; Ciceros 
are Caller al- more artful. 


Tur . Critios diſtinguiſh elle 
of Imcroduations, which they call “ Princ- 
* pig,” und Inſinuatio“ Principi- 
<. nay” is, where the Orator plainly and di- 
reQly  profeſies his aim in ſpeaking. © In- 
"6:3 — is, where a larger compaſs muſt 
be taken; and where, prefuming the diſpoſi- 
tiom of the Audience be to much the 
Orator, he muſt gradually reconcile them to 
hearing him, before he plainly diſcovers 
1 uw which he has in view, 


Or this latter ſort 6f Jntrodudion, we 
live] an *ddmirable inftince in Cicero's 
fecond Oration | againſt Rullus. This 
Nullus was Tribune of the People, and had 
propoſed an Agrarian Law; the purpoſe of 
which was to create a Decemvirate, or ten 
committhoners, with abſolute power for 
five years over all the lands con by 
the Republic, in order- to divide them 
among the citizens. Such laws had often 
been by factious magiſtrates, and 
were always greedily received by 5 
Cicero is ſpeaking to the 
newly been made Conſul by their 2 


and hjs n et * 


. . 
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this law. The ſubject was extremely deli- 
ws cate, and required much art. He beg} 
vw with ectaowiedging all the favours which 
he had received trom the people, in- prefet- 
cence to the nobility. He profefles himfelf 
the creature of their power, and of all men 
the moſt engaged to promote their intereſt. 
He declares, that he held himfetf to be the 
Conſul of the People; and that he would 
always glory in preſerving the character of 
2 popular magiſtrate. But to be r, 


be obſerves, is an ambiguous word. He 


underſtood it to import, a ſteady attachment 
to the real intereſt of the people, to their 
liberty, their eaſe, and their peace; but by 
fome, he ſaw, it was abuſed, 1 
cover to their own ſelfih nnd ambitiond\de- 
figns. In this manner, he begins to draw 
ually nearer to his purpoſe of attacking 

the propoſal of Rullus; but ſtill with great 
proteſts, 


management and reſerve. He 
that he is far from n enemy to Agra- 
rian Laws; he gives the "higheſt praiſes to 
the Gracchi, thoſe zealous patrons of the 
people; and aſſures them, that when he 
firſt heard of Rullus's law, he had reſol ved 
to'ſupport it, if he found it for their inter- 
eſt; but that, upon examining it, he 
found it calculated to eſtabliſh a dominion 
that was inconſiſtent with liberty, and to 
aggrandize a fei men at the expence of the 
public: and then terminates his exordium, 
with telling them, that he is going to give 


hisreaſons for being of thisopinion; but _ 
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;f his reaſons ſhall not ſatisfy them, be will LECT- 
opinion, and embrace, , 


give up. his own 
theirs. In all this, there was great art. 
His Eloquence produced the intended ef- 
feat; and the , with one 2 


ARE this Agrarian Law. 


Hav given theſe ge nl views ofehe 
oature and endof an — I proceed 
to lay down ſome rules for the proper compo- 
ſition of it. Theſe are the more. 
that this is a of the Diſcourſe, which re- 
quires no ſmall care. Itisalwaysof importance 
to begin well; to make a favourable imprefi- 
on at firſt ſetting 
the, hearers, vacant as yet and free, are 
moſt difpoſed to receive any eaſi- 
ly. I muſt add too, that a Introducti- 
on is often found to be extremely difficult. 
Few parts of the Diſcourſe give the Com- 


3 


Tun firſt role is, that the IntroduQion 


ſhould be eaſy and natural. The ſubject muſt 
, as Cicero 


always ſuggeſt it. It muſt a 
beautifully expreſſes it: Morviſſe peni- 
tus ex re de qua tum agitur It is too 
common a fault in IntroduQtions, that they 
are taken from ſome com topic, 
2 ang; * 
ju W of ” 
hren ron, foe — 


out; when the minds of 


poſer more trouble, 2 


366 
LECT. 
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joct in hand; by which means 
„like pieces 
the Diſcourſe. Of this kifd att Salluſt's 
to his Catilinariaty 


any Hiſtory, or 
to any other Treatife . and, there- 
fore, though elegant in themſelves, they 
muſt be conſidered as blemiſhes in the work, 
from want of due connection with it: Ci- 

cero, though abundantly correct in this pat- 
ticular in his Orations, yet is not ſo in his 
other works. - It from a letter of 
his to Atticus (L. xvi. 6.) that it was his 
cuſtom to at his leiſure, a collecti- 
on of different Introductions or Prefaces, 
ready to be prefixed to any work that he 
might afterwards publiſh. In conſequence 
of this 2 ps ane compoſing, it hap- 
pened to him, to the ſame Intre- 
duction twice without remembering it; pre- 
fixing it to two different works. Upon At- 
ticus informing him of this, he acknow- 
ledges the miſtake, and ſends him a new 
— | $ it 


bis order to render fntroduQions di 
and eaſy, it is, in my opinion, a good rule, 
that they ſhould not be planned, till after 
ane has meditated in his own mind the ſub- 
ſtance of his Diſcourſe. Then, and not till 
then, he ſhould begin to think of ſome 
proper and natural Introduction. By 
taking a contrary courſe, and — = 


ſtand 
IT 


will often find, that either he is led to lay 
hold of ſome common-placs: topic, or, that 
iaftead of the Introduction : ACCOMMO+ 
dated to the Diſtourſe, he. i obliged to ac- 
commodate the whole. Diſcourſe to the In- 
ttotluction which he had pre -writ- 
ten, | Cicero makes this remark ; though. 
as we have feen, his practice was not al- 
ways confopmable to his own rule. Om 
nibus rebus conſideratis, tum denique id 

uod primum eſt dicendum, poſtremum 
* * cogitare, quo utar exordio. Nam 
« undo id primum invenire volui, nul- 
„lm mihi occurrit, nifi aut exile, aut nu- 
gatorium, aut vulgare After the 
mind has been once warmed and put in 
train, by cloſe meditation on the ſubject, 
materials for the Preface will then * 
themſel ves much more readily. 


I the ſecond place, In an IntroduQtion, 
cotreftneſs ſhould be carefully ſtudied in the 
expreſſion. This is — on account 
of the ſituation of the heaters. They are 
then more diſpoſed to criticiſe than at any 
2 want are, as Es. "I 


| , « 1 8 digoſte all the ads 
< of my Diſcourſe, it w my cuſtom to think, in the laft place, 
cor Introduction with which I am to begin. For if. at 
© any time. I have endeavoured to invent av Imroducton firtt, 


— n n but what 


LECT. with the ſubject 
attention is wholly directed to the 
ſtyle and manner. Something muſt be done, 


ts; their 


or the ar 


therefore, to ſs them in his favour; 
for the ſame reaſons, too much. art 
muſt be avoided; for it will be more eaſily 


detected at that time, than afterwards; and 


will derogate from perſuaſion in all that fol- 
lows. A corre op an clegant fim- 
plicity, is the proper character of an Intro- 
duction; ut videamur,” ſays Quinctilian, 
« accurate non callide dicere.” | 


Is the third „M y is another 
character which , 2pm _ All appear- 
ances of are favourable, and pre- 
poſſeſſing. If the Orator ſet out with an 
air of arrogance and oftentation, the ſelf- 
love and pride of the hearers will be pre- 
ſently awakened, and will follow him with 
a very ſuſpicious eye throughout all his 
progreſs. His modeſty ſhould diſcover 
itſelf not only in his expreſſions at the be- 
pinning, but in his whole manner; in his 

ks, in his res, in the tone of his 
voice. Every auditory take 'in good part 
thoſe marks of reſpect and awe, which are 
paid to them by one who addreſſes them. 
Indeed the modeſty of an Introduction ſhould 
never betray any thing mean or abject. It 
is always of great uſe to an Orator, that 
with modeſty and deference to his 
hearers, he ſhould ſhow a certain ſenſe of 


dignity, ariſing from a perſuaſion of the 


jules, 
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or importance, of the * on 
Lit erer 


Tur modefty of ati Museen re "oY 
that it promiſe not too much. N fü 
© mum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare lu- 
«rem This certainly is the general 
rule, that an Orator ſhould not put forth 
4 at the beginning; but ſhould 


upon us, as his Diſcourſe ad- 
— ob are caſes, however, in which 
it is 10 in allowable for him to ſet out from the firſt 
in a high and bold tone; as, for inſtance, 
when he rifes to defend ſome caufe which 
has "been much run down, and decried 
by the Public. Too modeſt 'a beginning, 


By the boldnefs and ſtrength of his Exor- 
dium, he muſt endeavour to ſtem the 
tide” that is againſt him, and to remove 
prejudices, by encountering them with- 


tory nature, and in Sermons, where the 
ſubject 1s striking, a magnificent Intro- 
duction has ſometimes a good effect, if it 


be properly ſupported in the ſequel. Thus 


Biſhop Atterbury, in beginning an eloquent 
-preached on the zoth of January, 


the Anni | of what is called King 
Vork. H. 4 "W's 5 


e war evi at Wes his fre, . 
Sudden to glare; and then in ſmoke expire; 


* pon gn fi ir : + 
pecious iniracles to fight. 
» + Hoa. Azs — Faancis. 


might be then like a confeſſion of guilt. 


out fear. In fubjects too of a declama- 


Charlers 


La cloud of (moke ro light, - |) 
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greſs. 


paſſionate ſentiments. - The exceptions 


INTRODUCTION OF A DISCOURSE. 
Charles's Martyrdom, ſets out in this 
s manner: This is a day of Trou- 
* ble, of Rebuke, and of Blaſphemy ; diſ- 
< tinguiſhed in the Calendar of our Church, 
and the annals of our Nation, by the ſuf- 
« ferings of an excellent Prince, who fell a 
«*«. ſacrifice to the rage of his rebellious ſub- 
« jets; and, by his fall, derived infamy, 
« miſery, and guilt on them, and their ſin- 
* ful ity.” Boſſuet, Flechier, and the 
other celebrated French Preachers very of- 
ten begin their Diſcourſeswith laboured and 
ſublime IntroduQions. Theſe raiſe atten- 
tion, and throw a luſtre on the ſubject: but 
let every Speaker be much on his guard 
againſt ſtriking a higher note at the begin- 
ning, than he is able to keep up in his pro- 


Is the fourth place, An Introduction 
ſhould uſually be carried on in the calm 
manner. This is ſeldom the place for vehe- 
mence and paſſion. Emotions muſt riſe, 
as the Diſcourſe advances. The minds of 
the hearers muſt be gradually prepared, be- 
fore the Speaker can venture on ſtrong and 
to 
this rule are, when the ſubje& is ſuch, that 
the very mention of it naturally awakens 


ſome paſſionate emotion; or when the un- 


expected preſence of ſome perſon or object, 
in a Po Aſſembly. inflames the Speak- 
er, and makes him break forth with unu- 
ſual warmth. Either of theſe will juſtify 


what 
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« lna, abutere 1 noftra?” And thus 


much vehemence and unction through the 
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what is called, the Exordium ab abrupte. LECT. 
Thus the ap > of Catiline in the Se- — 
nate, renders the vehement beginning of 
Ciceros firſt Oration againſt him very natu- 


ral and proper. Qouſque tandem, Cati- 


Biſhop Atterbury, in preaching from this 
text,. Blefſed is he, whoſoever ſhall not 
« be offended in me,” ventures on breaking 
forth with this bold Exordium ; And can 
any man then be offended in-thee, bleffed 
« Tefas?” which addreſs to our Saviour, 
he continues for a or two, l de en- 
ters on the drviſion of his ſubject. But 
ſuch Introductions as theſe ſhould” be ha- 


zarded by very ſew, as they promiſe fo 


reſt of the Diſcourſe, that it is very ditfi- 
cult to "fulfil the expectations of the 


Ar the ſame time, though the Introduc- 
tion is not the in which warm emo- 
tions are uſually to be attempted, yet I muſt 
take notice, that it ought to the 
way for _ as are deſigned to be raiſed in 
ſubſl t parts of the ' Diſcourſe. The 
Orator ſhould, in the inning, turn the 
minds of his hearers towards thoſe fenti- 
ments and feelings which he ſeeks to awak- 
en in the courſe of his Speech. According, 
for inſtance, as it is compaſſion, or indig- 
nation, or — on 2 Di- 
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LECT. courſe is to reſt, he 
— 


brought forth in the Introduction, they loſe 


io be 


ought to ſow the ſeeds 
of theſe in his Introduction; he ought to 
begin with breathing that ſpirit which he 
means to inſpire. Much of the Orator's 
art and ability is ſhown, in thus ſtriking 

proper at the commencement, the — 

note, we may ſo expreſs it; of the reſt of 
his Oration. 


Is the fifth place, It ;8 6 role in ld 
ductions, not to anticipate any material 
part of the ſubject. When topics, or ar- 
ments, which are afterwards. to be en- 
upon, are hinted at, and, in part, 


the grace of novelty upon their ſecond ap- 
pearance. The impreſſion intended to be 
made by any — thought, is always 
made with the greateſt advantage, when 
it is made entire, and in its proper place. 


Ix the laſt place, The Introduction ought 
proportioned, both in length and in 
kind; to the diſcourſe that is to follow: in 
length, as nothing can be more abſurd — 
to erect a very great portico before a {mall 
building; and in kind, as it is no leſs ab- 
ſurd to overcharge, with ſu ornaments, 
the portico of a plain dwelling-houſe, or to 
make the entrance to a monument as gay 
as op to an arbour. Common ſenſe di- 
tects, that every part of a Diſcourſe ſhould 
mae to the firain and ſpirit of the 
w 
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Tus are the rules that relate LECT: 
XXX. 


to Introduction They are adapted, in a , 0 
great meaſure, equally, to Diſcourſes of all 

kinds. In Pleadings at the Bar, or Speeches 
in Public Aſſemblies, particular care muſt 
be taken not to employ any Introduction of 
that kind, which the adverſe party may la 
hold of, and turn to his advantage. 
this inconvenience, all thoſe — . 
are expoſed, which are taken from general 


25 

— by giving « fan term to Gama, 
thing we had faid in our Exordium, he can 
appear to convert, to his own favour, the 
principles with which we had ſet out, in 
ing our attack upon him. In the 

cafe of QuinGitan makes an ob- 
ſervation which is very worthy of notice; 
that Introductions, drawn from fomething 
that has been faid in the courſe of the De- 
bate, have always a ; and the 
reaſon he-gives for it'is juſk and. — 
+ Multum gratiz exordio eſt, quod ab ac- 
* tione diverſe partis materiam trahit ; 
* hoc ipſo, quod non compoſitum domi, 
* ſed ibi atque e re natum; et facilitate 
* famam ingenii auget; et facie fimpli- 
cis, ſumptique e proximo ſermonis, fi- 
dem quoque acquirit; adeo, ut etiamfi 
* reliqua ſcripta atque elaborara fiat, ta- 
* videatur tota 32 oratio, 


LEET: * * cujus initium nihil preparatum habuiſſe 
—— | 
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« manifeſtum cft*.” - 

Is 83 nd 8 > as this can- 
„ ng 
Sermons, few things are more di t than 


to remove an of ſtiffneſs from an 
Introduction, when a formal one is uſed. 
The French Preachers, as I before obſerved, 
are often very ſplendid and lively in their 
—— but, among us, attempts of 
this kind are not always fo fucceſsful. 


When long Introductions are formed upon 
ſome 


topic, as the defire of 
happineſs being natural to man, or the like, 
they never fail of being tedious. Variety 
ſhould be ſtudied in this part of compoſition 
as much as poſſible; often it may be proper 
to begin without any Introduction at all, 
unleſs, perhaps, one or two Sentences. Ex- 
Introductions from the context, 
are the moſt ſimple of any, and frequently 
the beſt that can be uſed : but as they are in 
hazard of becoming dry, they ſhould ne- 


ver 
An latroduction, which is founded upon the pleading 
af the oppoiite party, is extremely graceful ; for this rea- 


<« fan, that it appears not to have 4 ＋ meditated at home, 
<« but to have taken rite from the buſineſs,” and to have been 
< compoſed on the ſ Hence, it gives to the Spenker the 
* reputation of a atk ia vention, _ adds weight like wiſe 
to his Difcourſe, as artleſs and unlaboured ; inſomuch, 


| + thar though all the reſt of his Oration ſhould be ſtudied and 


* written, yet the whole Diſcourſe bas the 2 — 
ing extemporary, as * is evident that the 1 uction to i 
< was unpremeditated. 


DIVISION OF A - DISCOURSE. 
ver be long. A Hiſtorical Introduction has, L. EG F. 
generally, a happy effect to rouze attenti- 8 5 


on; when one can lay hold upon ſome no- 
ted fact that is connected with the Text or 
the Difcourſe, and, by a proper deduction 
of it, open the way to the ſubject that is 
to be treated of. 9 Wl 


AFTER the Introduction, what com- 
monly comes next in order, is, the Propo- 
ſition, or Enunciation of the Subject; con- 
ing which there is nothing to be ſaid, 
but that it ſhould be as clear and diſtinct as 
poihble, and expreſſed in few and plain 
words, without the leaſt affectation. To 
this, generally ſucceeds the Diviſion, or 
the laying down the method of the Diſ- 
courſe; on which it is to make 
ſome obſervations. I do not mean, that, 
in e Diſcourſe, a formal Diviſion, or 
Diſtribution of it into parts, is requiſite. 
There are many occaſions of Public Speak- 
ing, when this is neither uiſite, nor 
would be proper; when the Diſcourſe, per- 
haps, is to be ſhort, or only one point is 
to be treated of; or when the does 
not chuſe to warn his hearers of the method 
he is to follow, or of the concluſion to 
which he ſeeks to bring them. Order of 
one kind or other is, indeed, eſſential to 
every Diſcourſe; that is, ev thy 
2 arranged as that * = 
before, may give light and force to what 
fallows after. But this may be accompliſh- 
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viſion moſt commonly takes place, is a Ser- 


ſo far from 


DIVISION OF A DISCOURSE. 


LECT. ed by means of a congealed method. What 
—— ve call Diviſion, is, when the method is 


propounded in form to the hearers. 
Tas Diſcourſe in which this ſort of Di- 


mon; and a queſtion has been moved, whe- 
ther this —— of laying down heads, as 
it is called, be the beſt method of preach- 
ing. A very able Judge, the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray, in his- on Elo- 
quence, declares ſtrongly againſt it. .He 
obſerves, that it is a modern invention; 
that it was never practiſed by the Fathers 
of the Church; and, what is certainly true, 
that it took its riſe from the ſchoolmen, 
when metaphyſics began to be introduced 
into — He is of opinion, that it 


renders a Sermon ſtiff, that it breaks the 


unity of the Diſcourſe; and that, by the 
natural connection of one part with ano- 
ther, the attention of the hearers would be 
carried along the whole with more advan- 


tage. 


Bur, notwithſtanding his authority and 
his arguments, [I — * help being of 
opinion, that the preſent method of divid- 
ing a Sermon into heads, ought not to 
be laid aſide. Eftabliſhed practice has now 
given it ſo much weight, that, were 


there nothing more in its favour, it would 


be 2 for any Preacher to deviate 
the common tract. But 


the pradtice itſ#lf bas allo, in m AS LET. 
much reaſon on its ſide, IF fort — , 
ons give a Sermon lefs of the oratorial ap- 
3 ＋ they render * however, more 
courſe, more — to the bulk of 
heaters, which is always the main object to 
be kept in view. The heads of a Setmon 
are great aſtiſtances to the and re- 
collection of a hearer. They ferve alſo to 
fix his attention. They enable him more 
eaſily to keep pace with the s of the 
Drfcourſe ; Rp give kim pauſes and reſt- 
ing places, where he can reflect on what 
has been ſaid, and look forward to what is 
to follow. They are attended with this ad- 


the opportuni 
they = to be releaſed from the fa. 
tigue of attention, and thereby make them 
follow the Speaker more patiently: Refi- 
« cit audientem,” fays Quinctilian, taking 
notice of this very advantage of Diviſions in 
other Diſcourſes, «< Reficn audientem certo 
ſingularium partium fine; non aliter quam 
« facientibus iter, multum detrahunt fati- 
gationis notata ſpatia infcriptis lapidibus; 
« nam et exhaufti laboris nõſſe menſuram 
voluptati eſt; et hortatur ad reliqua for- 


* « The concluſion of each head is a relief to the hearers ; 


* juſt as, upon a journey, the nüle · ſtones, which are ſet up on 
* the road, ſerve to diminiſh the traycller's fatigue. For we 
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firſt, of the advantages 
af thoſe of Juſtice or Tem 


 _« gnith our taſk more cheerfully.” - 


DIVISION . OF. A DISCOURSE. 


the Unity of a Diſ- 


— — that. hers 


ariſes, from that quarter, any argument 

inſt the method I am defending. If the 
Unity:be teokde, it is to the nature of the 
heads, or topics of which the Speaker 
that this is to be impu 


treats, 
ted not to his lay- 


ing them down in form. On the contrary, 


if his heads be well-choſen, his marking 
them out, and diſtinguiſhing them, in place 
of impairing the Unity of the whole, ren- 
ders it more conſpi and complete; by 
ſhowing how all the parts of a Diſcourſe 
hang upon one another, and tend to one 


point. 

Is a Sermon, or in a Pleading, or any 
Diſcourſe, where Diviſion is proper to bo 
uſed, the moſt material rules are, 


Fr xs r, That the ſeveral parts into which 


the ſubjeR is divided, be really diſtin from 


one another; that is, that no one include 
another. It were a very abſurd Diviſion, 
for inſtance, if one ſhould propoſe to treat 
of Virtue, and next, 
- becauſe, 
the firſt head evidently comprehends the 
ſecond, as a Genus does the Species; which 
method of proceeding involves the ſubject 
in indiſtinctneſs and diforder. 


_ SECON p- 


« are always pleaſed with ſeei our labour begi to lefſen ; 
© and, by calculating how much remains, are fWrred up ta 
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Srconbbr, In Diviſion, we muſt take L. EC r. 
care to follow the order of nature; begin- 


ning with the ſimpleſt points, ſuch as are 
eaſieſt apprehended, and to be 
firſt diſcuſſed; and thence to 
thoſe which are built upon the tormer, and 
which ſu 
mutt divide the ſubject into thoſe parts, in- 
to which moſt cafily and naturally it is re- 
folved; that the ſubject may feem to ſplit 
itſelf, and not to be violently torn aſunder : 
Dividere, as is y faid, non 
— 


1 The ſeveral 3 of a 
Diviſion ought to exhauſt the ſubject; 
otherwiſe we do not make a complete Divi- 
ſion; we exhibit the ſubject by 


as diſplays the whole. 


n The terms in which our 
titions are expreſſed, ſhould be as con- 
Ale as Avoid all circumlocution 
_— Admit not a 


ſingle word but what 
Preciſion is to be ftudied, 
— all things, in laying down a method. 
It is this which chiefly 3 Diviſion ap- 
232 and elegant; when the ſeveral 

— in the cleareſt, moſt 
— 6. and, at the ſame time, the few- 
eſt words 


| fame 


ppoſe them to be known. We 


corners only, without giving any ſuch plan 


poſſible. This never fails to 
ſtrike the hearers agrecably; and is, at the 


— — 
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LECT. ſame fime, of conſequence towards 
we 


Fern z, Avoid an unnerceſſary multi- 
plication of heads. To ſplit a ſubʒec into a 
great many minute parts, by Diviſions and 
Subdiviſions without end, has always a bad 
effect in ſpeaking, It may be proper in a 
treatiſe; buf it makes an Oration 
appear hard and dry, and unneceſfarily fa- 
tigues the memory. In a Sermon, there 
may be from three to five, or fit heads, in- 
Ja Subdiviſions; ſeldom * there 


be more. 
In a Sermon, or in a a the Bar, 
| few things are of greater co — 
2 proper and happy Divifon. It ſhould be 


| | | ſtudied with much and care; for 
12 if one take a wrong method at firſt ſet- 
ting ont, it will lead him aftray in all that 
follows. It will render the whole Diſcourſe 
either perplexed or languid; and though 
the hearers may not be able to tell where 

the fault or diſorder hes, they will be fenſt. 
ble there is a diforder "Rad and frad 
themſelves little affected by what is ſpoken. 

The French writers of Sermons ſtudy neat- 

neſs and elegance in laying down their 
heads, much more than the Engliſh do; 
whoſe diſtributions, though: ſenſible and 

;juſt, yet are often inartificial and werboſe. 
Aa the French, however, too much 
quaintneſa 


NARRATION AND EXPLICATION. 
quaintaeſs appears in their Diviſions, with 
an affeQation of always ſetting out either 


with two, or with 4 general heads af 
Diſcourſe. A Diviſion of Maſſillon's on 


extplled by the French Critics: © This im- 
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this text, It is finifſhed;”. has been much 


ports, ſays the Preacher, the conſum 


« mation, firſt, of juſtice on the part of 
Gad; ſecondly, of wickedneſs on the 
„ part of men; thirdly, of love on the part 


« of Chriſt,” This alſo of Bourdgloge's 


1 praiſed, from theſe-words.” 
My peace I give unto you.” © Peace,” 
ſays Joie ">" to the underflanding; by 
* ſubmiſion to faith; e to the 
9 dn. by ſubmiſſion to the law.” 


e COND” 2. 


which 1 mentioned, was Narration or Ex- 
plication. I put theſe two together, both 


before 1 


jatereſtiog the F of the heagers.. 


In Pleadings at the Bar, Narratin is of- 
ten a very im t part of the Diſcourſe, 
and requires to be particularly attended to. 
Beſides, its being in any caſe no eaſy mat- 
ter to relate with grace and propriety, there 
is, in Narrations at the Bar, an 


ficulty. 


ſide or other; or to make any attempt for 
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1 ficulty. The Pleader muſt ſay nothing but 
at is true; and, at the ſame time, he 


NARRATION AND EXPLICATION. 


muſt avoid ſaying any thing that will hurt 
his cauſe. The facts which he relates, are 
to be the ground-work of all his future 
reaſoning. To recount them ſo as to keep 
ftrialy within the bounds of truth, and 
yet to-preſent them under the colours moſt 
favourable to his cauſe; to place, in the 
moſt ſtriking light, every circumſtance 


which is to his advantage, and to ſoften 
and weaken 
him, 
kill and dexterity. 
member, that if he diſcovers too much art, 


ſuch as make againſt 
demands no ſmall exertion of 
He muſt always re- 


he defeats his own purpoſe, and creates a 
diſtruſt of his ſincerity. Quinctilian very 


properly directs, Effugienda in hac ptæci- 
* 2 parte, omnis calliditatis ſaſpicio; ne- 


* que enĩm ſe uſquam magis cuſtodit judex, 
«< quam cam narrat orator: nihil tum vide- 
atur fictum; nihil ſollicitum ; omnia potius 
a cauſa, quam ab oratore, profecta vide- 


* antur“. nf 


To be clear and diſtinQ, to be probable, 
and to be conciſe, are the qualities which 
Critics 


; | : 

2 In this pen of Diſcourſe, —— 
careful to ſhun every appearance of art and cunning. 1 * 
there is no time at which the Judge is more upon 


guard, than when the Pleader is relating facts. Lit hella ns 


. then ſeem feigned 3 nothing anxiouſly concealed. Let 
that is faid, appear to arſe from the cauſe irſelF, and not to 


© be the work of the Orator.” 


NARRATION AND EXPLICATION. 353 
Critics chiefly require in Narration; each LECT. 
of which carries, ſufficiently, the evidence RE, 
of its importance. Diſtinctneſs belongs to 
the whole train of the Diſcourſe, but is eſ- 
pecially requiſite in Nartation, which 
ought to throw light on all that follows. 
A fact, or a ſingle circumſtance left in ob- 
ſcurity, and miſapprehended by the Judge, 
may deſtroy the effect of all the argument 
and reaſoning which the Speaker em 
If his Narration be improbable, the Judge 
will not regard it; and if it be tedious and 
diffuſe, he will tire of it, and forget-it; 
In order to produce diſtinctneſs, beſides the 
ſtudy of the general rules of perſpicuity 
which were formerly given, Narration re- 
quires particular attention to aſcertain 
clearly the names, the dates, the places, and 
every other material circumſtance of the 
facts recounted. ' In order to be probable in 
Narration, it is material to enter into the 

charaQers of the perſonsof whom we ſpeak, 
and to ſhow, that their actions proceeded 
from ſuch-motives as are natural, and hke- 
ly to gain belief. In order to be as conciſe 
as the ſubject will admit, it is neceſſary to 
throw out all ſuperfluous cireumſtances; 
the rejection of which, will likewiſe tend 
to make our Narration more forcible, and 
* A 
Ctczxc is very remarkable for his talent 
of Narration; and from the examples in his 
Orations much may be learned. The Nar- 
| | ration, 
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NARRATION AND EXPLICATION. 
ration, for inſtance, in the celebrated Ora- 
tion pro Milone, has been often and juſtly 
admired. His ſcope is to ſhow, that though 
in fad Clodins was killed by Milo or his 
fervants, yet that it was only in ſeli- de- 
ſence; and that the defign_ had bees lad, 
not by Milo againſt Clodius, but by Clodius 
againſt Milo's life. All the circumftances 
— this probable are painted with 
wonderful art. In relating the manner of 
ſetting out from Rome, he gives 
moſt natural deſcription of a family 
excurſion D , wag which it 
was impoſſi any bloody gu could 
be concealed. © He remained,” ſays he, 
n the Senatec-houſe that day, till l the 
* buſineſs. Was Over. He came home, 


ay 
2 4 
prepared for action, no carriage, not his 
wife, as was uſual, nor any family equi- 
% page along with him: whilt Milo, who 
is ſuppoſed to be meditating flaughter 

and aſſaſſination, is travelling in a car- 
* riage with his wife, wrapped up in his 
* cloak, embarraſſed with baggage, and 
attended hy 2 great train of women ſer- 
* vants, 
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„ vants, and boys.” He goes on, deſcri- . EC T- 
bing the rencounter that fol owed, Clodins's ; N 


ſervants attacking thoſe of Milo, and killing 
the driver of his carriage; Milo jumping 
out, throwing off his cloak, and making 
the beſt defence he could, while Clodius's 
ſervants endeavoured to ſurround him; and 


then concludes his narration with a very 
delicate and happy ſtroke. He does not ſay 


in plain words, that Milo's ſervants killed 
Clodius, but that © in the midſt of the tu- 
„ mult, Milo's ſervants, without the or- 
« ders, without the knowledge, without the 
« prefence of their maſter, did what every 
« maſter would have withed his ſervants, 
in a like conjunQure, to have done 


* « Milo, eum in Senatu fuiſſet co die, quoad Senatus 
% dimiffus eſt, domum venit. Calceos et veſtimenta mutavit ; 
« pauliſper, dum ſe uxor (ut fit) » commoratus eſt ; 
« deinde profectus eſt, id temporis cam jam Clodius, ſi qui- 
dem eo die Romam venturus erat, redire potuiſſet. Obviam 
* fit ei Clodius expeditus, in equo, nulla rheca, nullis i 
dimen is, nullis Græcis comitibus, ut ſole bat; fine uxore, 
* quod nunquam fere. Cum hic infidiator, qui iter illud ad 
« cxdem faciendam appariſſet, cum uxore veheretur in rheda, 
* penulatus, vulgi magno impedimento, 2c mulĩebrĩ et delicato 
* ancillarum puerorumque comiiatu. Fit obviam Clodio ante 
* fundum ejus, hora fere undecima, aut non multo ſecus. 
* Statim complures cum telis in hunc faciunt de loco ſuperiore 
* impetum: adverſi rhedarium occidunt ; cum autem hic de 
< rheda, rejecta penula defiluiſſer, ſeque acri animo defende- 
ret, illi qui erant cum Clodio, gladiis eductis, partim recur- 
rere ad rhedam, ut a tergo Milonem adorirentur; partim, 
* quod hune jam interfectum , czdere inciptunt ejus 
a _ — oy 

ſervos qui poſt erant; ex quibus qui animo fideliin dominum 
et preſenti ſuerunt, partim occiſi ſunt ; partim cum ad rhe- 
* dam viderent, et domino ſuccurrere prohiberentur, 
* Mil ne occiſum etiam ex ipſo Clocio audirent. et a 
* efſe putarent, fecerunt id fervi Milonis (dicam enim non de- 
* rivand? criminis cauſi, ſed ut factum NT — 
* neque ſciente, neque preſente domino, ſuos quiſque 


* ſervos in tali re facere voluifſer” 


Vor. II. Cc Ix 
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In Sermons, where there is ſeldom any 
occaſion. for Narration, explication of the 
ſubject to be difcourfed on, comes in the 


place of narration at the bar, and is to be 


meditate profound 


taken up much on the fame tone; that is, 
it muſt be conciſe, clear, and diſtinct; and 
in a Style correct and elegant, rather than 
highly adorned. To explain the doctrine 
of the text with propriety; to give a full 
and perſpicuous account of the nature of 
that vanes A lo Bega n 1 
ect of the Diſcourſe, is properly the di- 
Lehe part of preaching; on the right exe- 
cation of which much depends for all that 
comes afterward in the way of perſuaſion. 
The great art of ſucceeding in it, is, to 


ly on the ſubject, ſo as 
to be able to place it in a clear and ſtrong 
point of view. Conſider what light other 
of Scripture throw upon it; con- 
fider whether it be a ſubject nearly telated 
to ſome other from which it is to 
diſtinguiſh it; confider whether it can be 
Huſtrated to advantage by comparing it 
with, or oppoſing it to, ſome other thing ; 
enquiring into cauſes, or tracing ef- 
feas; by pointing ont examples, or ap- 
pealing to the feelings of the hearers; 
that thus, a definite, preciſe, circumſtan- 
tial view may be afforded of the doctrine 
to be inculcated. Let the Preacher be 
2 that by ſuch diſtinct and apt 
uſtrations of the known truths of Re- 
ligion, he may both diſplay great merit 
FL * 
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of Compoſition, and, what he 


the 


ought 


— 
* 


to conſider as far more valuable, 


way 


ſes weighty, i 


render his Diſcour 


NA 
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LECTURE XXXIL 


CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE — THE 
ARGUMENTATIVE PART----THE 
PATHETIC PART-— THE PERO- 
RATION. 


N treating of the conſtituent parts of a 

regular Diſcourſe or Oration, I have al- 
ready conſidered the Introduction, the Di- 
viſion, and the Narration or Explication. 
I proceed next to treat of the argumenta- 
tive or reaſoning Part of a Diſcourſe. In 
whatever place, or on whatever ſubject one 
ſpeaks, this beyond doubt is of the great- 
eſt conſequence. For the great end for 
which men ſpeak on any ſerious occaſion, 
is to convince their heaters of ſomething 
being either true, or right, or good; and, 
by means of this conviction, to influence 
their practice. Reaſon: and 1 
make the foundation, as I have often in- 
culcated, of all manly and perſuaſive Elo- 
QUENCE, l 


No W, 
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Now, with reſpect to Arguments, three LECT. 


things are requiſite. Firſt, the invention 
of them; ſecondly, the proper diſpoſition 
and arrangement of them; and thirdly, 
the expreſſing of them in ſuch a ſtyle and 
manner, as to give them their full force. 


Tux firſt of theſe, Invention, is, with- 
out doubt, the moſt material, and the 
ground-work of the reſt. But, with reſ- 
ped to this, I am afraid it is beyond the 
power of art to give any real affiſtance. 
Art cannot go ſo far, as to ſupply a Speak- 
er with arguments on every cauſe, and eve- 
ry ſubject; though it may be of conſider- 
able uſe in aſſiſting him to arrange, and ex- 
preſs thoſe, which his knowledge of the 
ſubject has diſcovered. For it is one thing 
to diſcover the reaſons that are moſt pro- 
per to convince men, and another, to ma- 
nage thoſe reaſons with moſt advantage, 
The latter is all that Rhetoric can pre- 


Tus ancient Rhetoricians did indeed at- 
tempt to go much farther than this. They 
attempted to form Rhetoric into a more 
complete ſyſtem; and profeſſed not 
to aſſiſt Public Speakers in ſetting off their 
arguments to moſt advantage; but to 
ſupply the defect of their invention, and 
to teach them where to find ts on 
every ſubjet and cauſe. their 
Doctrine of Topics, or © Loci m— 


XXXIL 
— — 


LECT. and © Sedes 
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THE ARGUMENTATWE PART 
torum,” which makes 
ſo great a figure in the writings of Ariſtotle, 
Cicero, and Quinctilian. Theſe Topics or 
were no other than general ideas ap- 
e t 1 many different ſybjedts, 
which the Orator was directed to conſult, 
in order to find out materials for his 8 
They bad their intrinſic and extrinſic l 
ſome Loci, that were common to all the 
different kinds of Public Speaking, and 
ſome that were peculiar to each. The com- 
mon or general Loci, were ſuch as Genus 
— ies, Cauſe and Effect, Antecedents 
nfequents, Likeneſs and Contrariety, 
Bas Circumſtances of Time and 
Place; and a great many more of the ſame 
Vin. For — of he on kinds of 
ic Speak) ha ir © Loci 
gee emacs Las Rerum:” As 
in demonſtrative Orations, for inſtance, the 
heads from which any one could be decried 
or praiſed; his birth, his country, his edu- 
edt =o (his kindred, the qualities of his 
body, the qualities of bis mind, the for- 
tune he enjoyed, the ſtations he had filled, 
Sc. and in Deliberative Orations, the 
Topics that might be uſed in recom- 
mending any public meaſure, or diſſuad- 

ing from it; ſuch as, honeſty, | 
facility, , profit, pleaſure, glory, FF ak 
from „ mortification to enemies, and 


* 
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Taz Grecian Sophiſts were the firſt in- LECT. 
ventors of this artificial ſyſtem of Oratory ; XIII. 


and they ſnowed a prodigious ſubtilty, and 


fertility in the contrivance of theſe Loci. 


Succeeding Rhetoricians, dazzled by the 


lan, wrought them up into fo regular a 


ſyſtem, that one would think they meant 
to teach how a perſon might mechanically 
become an Orator, without any genius at 
all, They gave him receipts for making 
Speeches, on all manner of ſubjects. At 
e ſame time, it is evident, that though 
this ſtudy of common places might produce 
very ſhowy academical declamations, it 
could neyer produce uſeful diſcourſes on 
real bufineſs. The Loci indeed ſupplied a 
moſt exuberant fecundity of matter. One 
n X. talk co- 

i P 7. conlu ting them 
1 every ſubject, and laying hold of all 
that they ſuggeſted, might diſcourſe with- 
out end; and that too, though he had 
none but the moſt ſuperficial knowledge 
of his ſubject. But ſuch Diſcourſe, could 
be no other than trivial. What is truly 
ſolid and perſuaſive, muſt be drawn 
« ex viſceribus cauſe,” from a thorough 
knowledge of the ſubject, and profound 
meditation on it. They who would direct 
ſtudents of Oratory ta any other ſources of 
Argumentation, only delude them , and by 


attempting to render Rhetoric too perfect 


an art, they render it, in truth, a trifling 
and childith ſtudy. K | FY 
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On this doctrine, therefore, of the Rhe- 
torical Loci or Topics, I think it * 
ous to inſiſt. If any think that the know- 
ledge of them may contribute to improve 
their invention, and extend their views, 
they may conſult Ariſtotle and Quinctilian, 
or what Cicero has written on this head, in 
his Treatiſe De Inventione, his Topica, 
and Second Book De Oratore. But when 
they are to prepare a Diſcourſe, by which 
they purpoſe to convince a Judge, or to 
produce any . conſiderable effect upon an 
Aſſembly, I would adviſe them to lay aſide 
their common places, and to think cloſely 
of their ſubject. Demoſthenes, I dare ſay, 
conſulted none of the Loci, when he was 
inciting the Athenians to take arms againſt 
Philip; and where Cicero has had recourſe 
to them, his Orations are fo much the 
worſe on that account. 


Ir PROCEED to what is of more real uſe, 
to point out the aſſiſtance that can be given, 
not with reſpect to the invention, but with 
reſpeQ to the diſpoſition, and conduct of 
Arguments. 1 


Two different methods may be uſed by 
Orators in the conduct of their reaſon- 
ing; the terms of art for which are, the 
Analytic, and the Synthetic method. The 
Analytic is, when theOrator conceals his in- 
Foe "tention 


OF A DISCOURSE. 
the point he is to pro 


tention concerning 


ve, EC . 


till he has gradually brought his hearers to Jour . 


the deſigned concluſion. They are led on 
ſtep by ſtep, from one known truth to ano · 
ther, till the concluſion be ſtolen „ 
them, as the natural conſequence a 
chain of propoſitions. As, for inſtance, 
when one intending to prove the being of a 
God, ſets out with obſerving that every 
thing which we ſee in the world has had a 
beginning; that whatever has a beginning, 
muſt have had a prior cauſe; that in hu- 
productions, art ſhown in the effect 

arily infers defign in the cauſe; and 
proceeds leading you on from one cauſe to 
another, till you arrive at one ſu firſt 
cauſe, from whom is derived the order 
and deſign viſible in his works. This is 
much the ſame with the Socratic method, 
which that Philoſopher filenced the So- 
of his age. It is a very artful me- 
thod of reaſoning; may be carried on with 
much beauty, and is proper to be uſed 
when the hearers are much prejudiced 
againſt any truth, and by imperceptible 
ſteps muſt be led to conviction. 


Bur there are few ſubjects that will ad- 
mit this method, and not many occaſions on 
which it is proper to be employed. The 
mode of reaſoning moſt generally uſed, and 
molt ſuited wh n Fu 
ing, i is what is called the Synthetic; * 


92 
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THE ARGUMENTATIVE PART 


the point to be proved is fairly laid down, 
and one Argument after another is made ta 


Now, in allar guing, one of the firſt 
things to be attended to is, among the va- 
rious Arguments which may occur upon a 
cauſe, to make a proper ſelection of ſuch ag 
appear to one's ſelf the moſt ſolid; and ta 
employ theſe as the chief means of perſua- 
fion, Every Speaker ſhould place himſelf 
in the ſituation of a hearer. and think how 
he would be affected by thoſe reaſons, which 
he purpoſes to employ for perſuading others. 
For he muſt not expect to impoſe on man- 
kind by mere arts of Speech, They are nat 
ſo eaſily impoſed on, as Public 8 s are 
ſometimes apt to think. Shrewdneſs and 
ſagacity are found among all ranks; and 
the Speaker may be praiſed for his fine Diſ- 
courſe, while yet the hearers are not per» 
ſuaded of the truth of any one thing he hag 
uttered, 


Surrosixe the Arguments properly 
choſen, it is evident that their effect will, in 


ſome meaſure, on the right arrange - 
ment of them; ſo as they ſhalt not juſtle 
and embarraſs one another, but give mutual 
aid; and bear with the faireſt and fulleſt di- 
rection on the point in view. 
this, the following rules may be taken: 


ks 


— ——— — — 


OF A DISCOURSE. 
Ty the firſt place, avoid blending Argu- 
ments confuſedly t „chat are of a 
te nature, Al Arguments whatever 
are directed to prove one or other of theſe 
three things; that ſomething is true; that it 
is morally right or fit; or that it is pro» 
stable and good. Theſc make the three 
5 ſubjects of di ſcuſſion among mankind ; 
ruth, Duty, and Intereſt. But the Argu- 
ments directed towards either of them are 
generically diſtint; and he who blends 
them all under one Topic, which he calls 
his Argument, as, in Sermons, eſpecially, 
is too often done, will render his reaſoning 
indiſtinct, and inclegant. Suppoſe, for in- 
ſtance, that I am recommending to an Au- 
dience Benevolence, or the Love of our 
Neighbour; and that I take my firſt Argu- 
ment, from the inward ſaticfation which a 
benevolent temper affords; my ſecond, from 
the obligation which the example of Chriſt 
lays upon ug to this duty; and my third, 
from its tendency to procure us the good. 
will of all around us; my arguments are 
good, but I have arranged them wrong: for 
my firſt and third Arguments are taken from 
conſiderations of intereft, internal peace, 
and external ad ; and between theſe, 
I have introduced one, "dich reſts wholly 
upon duty. I ſhould have kept thoſe claſs- 
es of Arguments, which are addreſſed to 
different - Fahne in human nature, ſe- 
parate and diſtinct. 
Ix 
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Is the ſecond place, With regard to the 
different degrees of ſtrength in Arguments, 
the general rule is, 'toadvance in the way of 
climax, ut augeatur ſemper, et inereſcat 
Soratio.“ This eſpecially is to be the courſe, 
when the Speaker bas a clear cauſe, and is 
confident that he can prove it fully. He 
may then adventure to begin with feebler 
arguments; riſing gradually, and not put- 
ting forth his whole ſtrength till the laſt, 
when he can truſt to his making a ſucceſs- 
ful impretſion on the minds of hearers, 
prepared by what has gone before. But 
this rule is not to be always followed. For, 
if he diſtruſts his cauſe, and has but one 
material Argument on which to lay the 
ſtre ſs, Ja lefs confidence in the reſt, in 
this caſe, it is often proper for him to place 
this material Argument in the front; to 
preoccupy the hearers early, and. make the 
firongeſt effort at firſt; that, having re- 
moved prejudices, and diſpoſed them to be 
favourable, the reſt of his reaſoning may 
be liſtened to with more docility. When it 
happens, that amidſt a variety of Argu- 
ments, there are one or two which we are 
ſenſible are more inconcluſive than the reſt, 
and proper to be ufed, Cicero ad viſes 
to place theſe in the middle, as a ftation leſs 
conſpicuous than either the beginning, or 
the end, uf the train of reaſoning, | 
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Is the third place, When our Arguments “I 
are ſtrong and ſatisfactory, the more they LL. 
are diſtinguiſked and treated apart from 
each other, the better. Each can then 
bear to be brought out by itſelf, placed in 
its full light, amplified and reſted upon. 
But when our Arguments are doubtful, and 
only of the preſumptive kind, it is ſafer to 
throw them together in a crowd, and torun 
them into one another: © ut que ſunt na- 
« tura imbecilla, as Qpnin@ilian ſpeaks, 
* mutuo auxilio ſuſtineantur; that though 
infirm of themſelves, they may ferve mu- 
tually to prop each other. He gives a good 
example, in the caſe of one who was ac- 
cuſed of murdering a relation, to whom he 
was heir. Direct proof was wanting; but, 
you expected a ſucceſſion, and a great 
fucceſſion; you was in diſtreſt circum- 
« ſtances; you was puſhed to the utmoſt by 
« your creditors; you had offended your 
« relation, who had made you his heir; 
« you knew that he was juſt then intend- 
« ing to alter his will; no time was to be 
& loft, Each of theſe particulars, by itſelf,” 
ſays the Author, * is 1 but 
when they were aſſembled in one 
they have effect. 9 


Or the diſtinct Amplification of one per- 
ſuaſive Argument, we have a moſt beautiful 
example, in Cicero's Oration for Milo. The 
Argument is taken, from a circumſtance af 
time. Milo was candidate for the W 4 

P3 
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THE ARGUMENTATIVE PART 
ſhip; and Clodius was killed a few days be- 
fore the election. He afks, if any one could 
believe that Milo would be mad enough, at 
fuch a critical time, by a moſt odious aſſaſ- 
ſination, to alienate from himſelf the favour 


1 whoſe ſuffrages he was ſo 


| y courting? This Argument, the 
moment it is ſuggeſted, appears to have con- 
ſiderable weight. But it was not | 
ſimply to ſuggeſt it; it could bear to be 
dwelt upon, and brought out into full light. 
The Orator, therefore, draws a juſt and 
ſtriking picture of that ſolicitous attention 
with which candidates, at ſuch a ſeaſon, 
found it neceſſary to cultivate the 
good opinion cor > « Quo tem- 
« pore,” ſays he, (Scio enim quam timi- 
da fit ambitio, quantaque et quam ſollici- 
< ta, cupiditas conſulatùs) omnia, non mo- 
ſed etiam que 
«< obſcure cogitari poſſunt, timemus. Ru- 
* morem, fabulam fictam et falſam, per- 
« horreſcimus; ora - omnium atque oculos 
«< intuemur. Nihil enim eſt tam tenerum, 
** tam aut fragile aut flexibile, quam volun- 
tas nos ſenſuſque civiam, qui non 
modo improbitati iraſcuntur candidato- 
rum, ſed etiam in recte factis ſepe fafti- 
« diunt.” From all which he moſt juſtly 
concludes, © Hunc diem igitur Campi, ſpe- 
ratum atque exoptatum; ſibi pr 
Milo, cruentis manibus, ſcelus atque fa- 
«© cinus ſe ferens, ad illa centuriarum 
« auſpicia veniebat ? Quam hoe in illo mi- 

« nmum 
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„ gimum eredibile! But though ſuch LECT- 


amplification as this be extremely beautiful, — 
I muſt add a caution, | | 
Is the fourth 


| , againſt extending 
Arguments too far, and multiplying them 
too much. This ſerves rather to render a 
cauſe ſuſpected, than to give it weight. An 
unneceſſary multiplicity of Arguments, both 
burdens the memory, and detracts from the 
weight of that conviction, which a few well 
choſen Arguments carry. It is to be obſerv- 
ed too, that in the Amplification of A 
ments, a diffuſe and ſpreading method, be- 
yond the bounds of reaſonable illuſtration, 
is always enfeebling. It takes off greatly 
from that © vis et acumen,” which ſhould 
be the diſtinguiſhing character of the Argu- 
mentative Part of a Diſcourſe. When a 


Speaker 


Well do I know to what length the timidity goes of ſuch 
nas are candidates for publick s, and how many anxious 
cares and attentions, a canvaſs for the Conſulſhip neceſſarily 
carries along with it. On ſuch an occaſion, we are afraid 
not only of what we may openly be reproached with, but 
* of what others may think fin in ſecret. The ſlighteſt ru- 
„ mour, the moſt improbable tale that can be deviſed to our 


judice, alarms and diſconcerts us. We ſtudy the coun- 
* tenance, and the looks, of all around us. For nothing is 
*« ſo delicate, fo frail, and uncertain, as the publick favour. 
Our fellow citizens not only are july offended with the 
« yices of candidates, but even on occaſion of meritorious ac- 

| tions, are apt to conceive capricious diſguſts. Is there then 
the leaſt credibility, that Milo, after having ſo long fixed 
dis attention on the important and withed fer day of electi- 
on, would dare to have any thoughts of I himſelf 
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THE PATHETIC PART 


Speaker dwells long on a favourite Argu- 
ment, and ſeeks to turn it into every poſ- 
fible light, it almoſt always happens, that, 
fatigued with the cffort, he loſes the ſpirit 
with which he ſet out; and concludes with 
feebleneſs, what he began with force. 
There is a proper temperance. in reaſoning, 
as there is in other parts of a Diſcourſe. 


Ar rx due attention given to the proper 
arrangement of Arguments, what is next re- 
quiſite for their ſucceſs, is to expreſs them 
in ſuch a ſtyle, and to deliver them in ſuch 
a manner, as ſhall give them full force. On 
theſe heads I muſt refer the Reader to the 
directions I have given in treating of Style, 
in former Lectures; and to the directions I 
am afterwards to give concerning Pronun- 


ciation and Delivery. 


I yxocEED, therefore, next, to another 
eſſential part of Diſcourſe which I mention- 
ed as the fifth in order, that is, the Pathe- 
tic; in which, if any where, Eloquence 
reigns, and exerts its power. I ſhall not, 
in beginning this head, take up time in 
combating the ſcruples of thoſe who have 
moved a queſtion, whether it be conſiſtent 
with firmneſs and candor in a Public Speak- 
er, to addreſs the paſſions of his Audience? 
This. is a queſtion about words. alone, and 
which common ſenſe eaſily determines. In 


enquiries after mere truth, in matters of ſim- 
ple information and inſtruction, there is no 
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queſtion that the paſſions ha ve no concern, L. EF. 


ſurd. Wherever con viction is the objec, 
it is the underſtanding alone that is to be ap- 
plied to. It is by argument and reaſoning, 
that one man attempts to ſatisfy another of 
what is true, or right, or juſt; but if per- 
ſuaſion be the object, the caſe is changed. 
In all that relates to 
man who ſcriouſly means to perf! 
ther, but addreſſes himſelf to his 
more or leſs; for this plain reaſon, that paſ- 
ſions are the great ſprings of human action. 
The moſt virtuous man, in treating of the 
moſt virtuous ſubject, ſeeks to touch the 
heart of him to whom he ſpeaks; and makes 
no fcruple to raiſe his indignation at injuſ- 
tice, or his pity to the diſtreſſed, though 
pity and indignation be paſſions. 


Ix treating of this part of ns. the 
ancients made the ſame fort of attempt as 
they employed with reſpec to the argumen- 
tative part, in order to bring Rhetoric into 
2 more fi They enquired 
metaphyſically into the nature of every 
paſſion; they gave a definition, and a de- 
ſeription of it; they treated of its cauſes, 
its effects, and its concomitants; and thence 
deduced rules for working upon it. Ari- 
ſtotle in particular has, in his Treatiſe upon 
Rhetoric, diſcuſſed the nature of the 
fions with much neſs and ſubtilty; 
and what he has written on that head, may 
Vor. II. D d be 


and that all attempts to move them are ab- 
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THA PATHETIC PART 


be read with no ſmall profit, as a valuable 
piece of Moral Philoſophy ; but whether it 
will have any effec in an Orator 
more'pathetic, is to me doubtful, It is not, 
I amt afraid, any philoſophical kn of 
the paſſions, that can confer this ta 
We muſt be indebted for it to Nature, to u 
certain ſtrong and happy ſenſibility of mind; 
and one may be a moſt thorough in . 
all the fpeculative knowledge that can be 

concerning the paſſions, and re- 
s cold and dey Speak 
er. The uſe of rules and inſtructioms on 
part of Oratoty, is at 
io ſupply the want of genius, but to direct 
it where it is found, into its proper chan- 
nel; to affiſt it in exetting itſelf with moſt 
advantage, and to prevent the errots and 
extra vagancies into which it is ſometimes 
apt to run. On the head of the Pathetic, 


the following directions appear to me to be 
uſeful. 


Tur geſt is to contider carefully, whe- 
ther the ſubject admit the Pathetio, and ren- 
der it proper; and if it does, what part of 
the Diſcourſe is the moſt proper fot attempt- 
ing it, To determine theſe points belongs 

to good ſenſe; for it is evident, E 
are many ſubjects which admit not the Pa- 


thetic at all, and that even in thoſe that are 


ſuſceptible of it, an attempt to excite the 


ns in thaw may expoſe an 
NN 
><. general 
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eral is, that if we expect any emotion LECT: 
ich we taiſe to have « laſting "fie, we = 
muſt be careful to bring over to our fide, 
in the firſt place, the underſtanding and 
judgment. The hearers muſt be convinced 
that there are good ' and fufficient grounds, 
for their entering with warmth into the 
cauſe. They muſt be able to juſtify to 
themſelves the paſſion which they feel; and 
remain fatisfied that they are not carried 
away by mere deluſion. Unleſs their minds 
be brought into this tate, although they 
may have been heated by the Orator's diſ- 
courſe, yet, as ſoon as he ceafes to ſpeak, 
they will reſume their ordinary tone of 
thought; and the emotion which he has 
raiſed will die entirely away. Hence moſt 
writers athgn the Pathetic to the Peroration 
or Concluſion, as its natural place; and, 
no doubt, all other things being equal, this 
is the impreffion that one would chuſe to 
make laſt, leaving the minds of the hearers 
warmed with the ſubject, after argument 
and reaſoning had produced their full ef- 
fea: but wherever it is introduced, I muſt 
adviſe, 


Is the ſecond place, never to ſet apart a 
head of diſcourſe in form, for raiſing any 
paſſion; never give warning that you are 
about to be pathetic; and call upon your 
hearers, as is ſometimes done, to follow you 
in the attempt. This almoſt never fails to 
prove a refrigeratit to paſſion. It pats the 
* 1 heaters 
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LECT: hearers immediately on their guard, and diſ- 
A poſes them for criticizing, much more than 
. for being moved. The indirect method of 
making an impreſſion is likely to be more 
ſucceſsful; when you ſeize the critical, mo- 
ment that is favourable to emotion, in what- 
ever part of the diſcourſe it occurs; and 
then, after due preparation, they in ſuch 
circumſtances, ſent f Owing 
Images, as may kindle their —— 
they are aware. This can often be done 
more happily, in a few ſentences inſpired 
by natural warmth, than in a long and 


ſtudied Addreſs. . 


Is the third place, It is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that . is a great difference be- 
tween ſhowing the hearers that they ought 
to be moved, and actually moving them. 
This diſtinction is not ſufficiently attended 
to, eſpecially by Preachers, who, if they 
have a head in their Sermon to ſhow how 
much we are bound to be grateful to God, 
or to be compaſſionate to the diftreſt, are 
apt to imagine this to be a pathetic part. 
Now, all the Arguments you produce to 
ſhow me, why it is my duty, why it is rea- 
ſonable and fit, that I ſhould be moved in 
a a certain way, go no further than to dif- 
poſe or prepare me for entering into ſuch 
an emotion; but they do not actually excite 
it. To every emotion or paſſion. Nature 
has adapted a ſet of correſponding objects; 
. and, without ſetting theſe before the mind, 
| it 


1 
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it is not in the 


of any 


tude, I am touched with compaſſion, not 
when a ſhows me that theſe are 
noble diſpoſitions, and that it is my duty 
to feel them; or when -he exclaims againſt 
me for my indifference and coldneſs. All 
this time, he is ſpeaking only to my reaſon 
ar conſcience. . He muſt deſcribe the kind- 
neſs and tenderneſs of my friend; he muſt. 
ſet before me the diſtreſs . ſuffered by the 
perſon for whom he would intereſt me; 
then, and not till then, my heart begins to 
be touched, my gratitude or my compaſſion 
begin to flow. The foundation, therefore, 
ok all ſucceſsful execution in the way of 
Pathetic Oratory is, to paint the object of 
that paſſion which we wiſh to raiſe, in the 
moſt natural and ftriking manner; to de- 
ſeribe it with fach circumſtances as are 
likely to awaken it in the minds of others. 
Every paſſion is moſt ſtrongly excited by 
ſenſation; as anger, by the feeling of an 
injury, or the preſence of the injurer. Next 
to the influence of Senſe, is that #- 4 
; and next to M is, the influ- 
* of the Imagination. OF this power, 
therefore, the Orator muſt avail himſelf, 
ſo as to ſtrike the imagination of the hearers 
with circumſtances which, in luſtre and 
ſteadineſa, reſemble thoſe of Senſation and 
— In order to accompliſh 
„ | 


In. 


Orator to raiſe LECT. 
that emotion. I am warmed with grati- . 


LECT. 


THE PATHETIC PART 
In the fourth place, the only eſſectual 


mod is, to be moved yourſelves. 'Fhere 


are a thouſand intereſting circumſtances 
ſuggeſted by real paſſion, which: no art can 
imitate, and no refinement can fupply, 


There is obviouſly a among the 
paſſions. 


Ut ridentibus arrident, fic flventibus adflent, | 
Humani vultus. 


The internal emotion of the adds a 
pathos to his words, his looks, his geſtures, 
and his whole manner, which exerts a pow 
er almoſt irrefiſtible over thoſe who- hear 
him *. But on this point, though the moſt 
material of al, I ſhall not now inſiſt, as I 
have often had occaſion before to ſhow, that 
all ts towards becoming Pathetic, 
* not moved ourſelves, expoſe 


us to certain ridicule. 


QvixcTiLiawn, who diſcourſes upon 
this ſubject with much good ſenſe, takes 
pains to inform us of the method which he 
uſed, when he was a Public Speaker, for 
entering into thoſe * as which 3 — 
hi Ages cs in Bae, is 2 2 
nunquam in ind octis quoque eloquentiam facier'; — 
—B —— — et veritas ipſa Morum ? 

* = quz veriſimilia eſſe volumus, fimus ipfi fimites eorum avi 
rere patiuntur, afﬀeRtibus; et a tali animo proficiſtamr 
4 — — facere judicem volet—Afhciamur antequam 


«+ afticere conemur.” 
Quv1acr. Lib. 6. 
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od to excite jn others; ſetting before his LECT. 
own imagination whet he calls, „ Phanta- , 


the diſtreſa or indignities which had 
ſuffered, whoſe 'he was to pl and 
y dk wag he was - intereſt his poor 

ing upon theſe, and putting himfet 
m their ſituation, till he = = — ied by a 
-paſſon fimilar to that which the ONS 
themſelves had felt *. To this me he 
attributes all the ſucceſs he ever had in 
Public Speaking; and there can be no doubt, 
that whatever tends to increafe an Orator's 
ſenfibility, will add greatly to his Pathetic 


Powers.” 
Is de fifth! place, It is ne: to at- 
tend to the proper la of the paſſions. 


We ſhould obferve in what manner any one 
expreſſes himfelf who is under the power of 
a real and a ſtrong paſſion; and we ſhall 
— find his Language unaffected and 
ſimple. It may be animated, indeed, with 

bold and ſtrong figures, but it w 


ill have no 
- ornament 


expiants Kids, infer }—— 
ent, ea de quibus querimar ac- 
credamus, atque id animo nostro Perſuadea- 


. * mus. Nos li fimus, ques gravis, indigna, triſtia, paſſos 


rem quaſi alienam ; ſed aſſumamus 


Its diceqmus.quez in fimili noftra 
Ib. 6 a 
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ornament. or finery, He is not at leifure 
to follow out the play of Imagination. His 
mind being wholly ſeized by one object 
which has heated it, he has no other aim, 
but to repreſent that, in all its circumſtan- 
ces, as ſtrongly as he feels it. This muſt 
be the Style of the Orator, when he would 
be pathetic; and this will be his Style, if 
he i from real feeling; bold, ardent, 
ſimple. No ſort of deſcription will then 
ſucceed, but what is written © fervente 
* calamo.” If he ſtay till he can work u 

his Style, and poliſh and adorn it, he wi 

infallibly cool his own ardor; and then he 
will touch the heart no more. His compo- 
fition will become frigid; it will be the 
Language of one who deſcribes, but who 


does not feel. We muſt take notice, that 


there is a great difference between painting 
to the imagination, and painting to the 
heart. The one may be done coolly, and 
at leiſure: the other, muſt always be rapid 
and ardent, In the former, art and labour 
may be ſuffered to appear; in the latter, no 
effect can follow, — it ſeem to be the 


work of nature only, 


Is the ſixth place, Avoid interweaving 


anything of a foreign nature with the pathe- 


tic part of a Diſcourſe. Beware of all digreſ- 
ſions, which may interrupt or turn aſide the 
natural courſe of the paſſion, when once it 
begins to rife and ſwell. Sacrifice all beau- 
ties, however bright and ſhowy; which 
would divert the mind from the principal 


" objea, 
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object, and which would amuſe the imagi- LECT. 


nation, rather than touch the heart, 


ſeaſonably; or, at leaſt, of carrying on a long 
and ſubtile train of reaſoning, on occaſions 
when the principal aim is to excite warm 


emotions, 


Is the laſt place, Never attempt prolong- 
ing the Pathetic too much. Warm emoti- 
ons are too violent to be lafting*. Study 
the p time of making a retreat; of 
making a tranſition from the paſſionate to 
the calm tone; in ſuch a manner, however, 
as to deſcend without falling, by keeping 
up the ſame ſtrain of Sentiment that was 
carried on before, though now expreſſing it 
with more moderation. n things, be- 
ware of ſtraini too far; of attem 
ing to — 1 — heights. Ne- 
ſerve always a due regard to what the hear- 
ers will bear; and remember, that he who 
not at the point ; who attempts 
to them farther, in paſſion, than they 
will follow him, deſtroys his whole deſign. 


By 


* Nunquam debet eſſe longa miſeratio; nam cum veros 
dolores mitiger tempus, citius evaneſcat, neceſſe eſt illa, quam 
* dicendo eftinximus, imago: in qua, fi moramur, lacrymis 
* fatigatur auditor, et requieſcit, et ab illo quem ceperat im- 
petu, ix rationem redit. Non patiamur igitur frigeſcere hoe 
«* opp»; et affectum, cum ad ſummum perduxerimus, relin- 
« quamus ; nee ſperemus fore, ut aliena mala quiſquam diu 
* plorer,” Quancr. I. 6. 
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endeavouring to warm them too much, 
he takes the moſt effeQtual r 


ing them completely. 


L Ha vine given theſe the 
Pathetic, I ſhall give one example from Ci- 

cero, which will ſerve to illuſtrate ſeveral 
of them, particularly the laſt. It ſhall be 
taken froun his laſt Oration againſt Verres, 
wherein he deſcribes the cruelty exerciſed 
by Verres, when Governor of 2 
one Gavius, a Roman citizen. 
us had made his on, inta 
Which he had been 
vernor; and when juſt embaski 
fins, thinking bimfelf now ſafe, utter. 
ed ſome — that when he had ence ar- 
rived at Rome, Verres ſhould hear of bim, 
and be brought to — — 
a Roman citizen in chains. The Chief 
iſtrate of Meſſina, a creature Im 
res's, inſtantly apprehends- him, and gi 
information of his threatnings. The be- 
haviour of Verres, on this ocaſion, is de- 
ſcribed in the moſt pictureſque manner, and 
with all the colours which were „ In 
| order to excite. againſt him the public. indig- 
| nation. He thanks the Magiſtrate of Meſ- 
ſina for his diligence, Filled with he 
comes into the Forum: orders Gavius to be 
brought forth, the executioners to attend, 
and againſt the laws, and contrary to the 
: well-known privi of a Roman cit 
commands him to be ſtripped naked, my 
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and ſcourget publicly in a ernel amaner. LECT: 
Cicero then proceeds thus, Cadebatur , 
virgis, in medio foro Meſſane, civis Ro- 
* manus, Judices?” every word rifes above 
another in deſcribing this flagrant enormi- 


ty; and; © Judices,” is brought out at the 
« Cadeba- 


end with the greateft ; 
tur virgis, in medio foro civis 
„Romanus, Judices} cum interea, nullus 
« gemitus, nulla vox alia iſtius miſeri, inter 

ddlorem crepitumque plagarum audieba- 
© tor, niſi hæc, Civis Romanus fam. Ha 
fe commemoratione civitatis, omnia ver- 
dera depulſurum a corpore arbitrabatur. 
„Is non modo hoc non ut virga- 
rum vim 3 ſed cum — 2 


Det . 2 — — 
elici iſto & 
poteſtat 


—— 
em vi- 


— — O jus eximium noſtræ civita- 
« tis! O Lex — legeſque Semproniæ 
* —Huccine omnia tandem reciderunt, ut 
„ civis Romanus, in provincia populi Ro- 
* mani, in oppido fœderatorum, ab co qui 
< beneficio populi Romani faſces et ſecures 
* haberet, deligatus, in foro, yirgis cæde- 
« retur*?” 


NormING 


ln the midſt of the market - place of Meffana a Roman 
« Citzen, O Judges! was.cruelly d with rods; when, 
+ the muy — the news the blows which he 
« ſuffered, no voice, no laint of this unhapp man was- 
„ heard, except this exclamation, Remember that I am a 
— By pleading this privilege of his r 


4172. 
LECT. 
XXXII. 


— — 


mation, the Addreſs to 


THE: PATHETIC PART 


Nornixo can be finer, nor better con- 
duced-than--this paſſage: '- The circum- 
ſtances are well choſen for exciting both 
the- compaſſion of his hearers for Gavius, 
and their indignation againſt Verres. The 
ſtyle is ſimple; and the te Bxcla- 

| iberty and the 


Laws, is welktimed, and in the proper 
Style of Paſſion. The Orator goes on to 
exaggerate Verres's cruelty ſtill farther, by 
another very ſtriking cireumſtance. He or- 
dered a gibbet to be erected for Gavius, not 
in the common place of execution, but juſt 
by the ſca-ſhore, over againſt the coaſt of 
Italy. Let him,” ſaid he, who boaſts 
ſo much of his being a Roman citizen, 
take a view from his gibbet of his on 
country. This baſe inſult over a dying 
man is the leaſt part of his guilt. It was not 
% Gavius alone that Verres meant to infiilt, 
but it was you, O Romans? it was eve 
« citizen who now hears me; in the per- 
+. ſon of Gavius, he ſcoffed at your rights, 
; ER, boys Rags He? 2 being able 
to obtain thereby any mitigation of his torture, that when 


be continued to repeat this exclamation, and to plead the 


« rights of a citizen, a croſs, a croſs, Iſay, was preparing to 
be ſet up forthe execution of this unfortunate Tae, ho 


never before had beheld that inſtrument of cruel death. O 
+ ſacred and honoured name of liberty! O boaſted and revered 


++ privilege of a Roman Citizen! O ye Porcian and Semproni- 
| all 


„an Laws! to this iſſue have ye all. come, that a Citizen of 
„Rome, in a province of the Roman Empire, wighin-an alhed 
« city, ſhould publicly, in a market place, be Joaded with 


2 chains, and bearen with rods, at the command ef one who, 


4+ from :ne favour of the Roman people alone, derived all bis 
4 authority and enſigus of power! enen 


3 
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and ſhowed in what contempt the held LECT: 


the Roman name, and Roman liberties.” me, | 


HizuenTo all is beautiful, animated, 
pathetic; and the model would ha 


enique ſi non 
ad beſtias 


* atrocitate commoverentur This, with 
all the deference due to ſo eloquent an Ora- 


tor, we muſt pronounce to be Declamatory, 
not Pathetic. This is ſtraining the Lan- 
ge of Paſſion too far. Every hearer 
ces this immediately to be a ſtudied figure 
of Rhetoric; it may amuſe him, but inſtead 
of inflaming him more, it, in truth, cools 
his 
« ® We | in 3 e i 
7 d ont emi ts ge 
« Roman citizens, not among the ullies of our fate, not among 
© thoſe who had ever heard the name of the Roman peo- 
« ple, not even among human creatures, but in the midſt 
« of the brute creation; and to go farther, were I pouring 
forth my lamentations to the ſtones, and to the rocks, in ſome 
remote and deſert wilderneſs, even thoſe mute and inanimate 
* beings would, at the recital of ſuch ſhocking indignities, be 
_ * thrown into commotion.” | 


* 
* 


. Krong, on the mind of the Audience. 


ef our cauſe fhould reſt. 


is lefs 6 


No othet part of Diſ:ourts remains now 
to de treated of, except the Peroration, 
or Coneluſion. Concerning this, it is need- 
tefs to fay much, becauſe it muſt ſo 
conſiderably, according to the ſttain of the 
preceding Diſcourſe. Sometimes, the whole 


— —— 
Sometimes, 
courfe has been entire rely a mentative, it 
1s fit to conclude with fumminig up the 
Arguments, placing them in one View, 
leaving the impreflion of them, full and 


For 
rule of a Concluſion, and what 


properly at t 
when the Diſ- 


the 


nature obviouſly ſuggeſts, is, to place that 


laſt on which we chooſe that the ** 


Is Sermotis, infetences from what has 
been 4. make a common Conclafion. 
With regard to theſe, care ſhould be taken, 
not only that they riſe naturally, but (what 
attended to), that they 
ſhould ſo much agree with the ſtrain of ſen- 
timerit throughout the Diſconrſe, as not 
to break the Unity of the Sermon. For 
inferences, how juſtly ver they 


CONCLUSION OF A DISCOURSE. 
TD 
| Text, yet have à bad effect, if, at the . 
„ cir age introduae 
ſome ſubject altogether new, __ turn 
our attention from the main object to whi 
They appear, in this caſe, likg 


| p excreſcences 
jutting out from the body, had bets 


ter have been wanted; and tend to enſee- 


ble the impreſſion, which 22 
a 3 whole, veel to . 


| Tua moſt of che W 
ſuct, Biſhop of Meaux, terminates in a very 
moving manner, his funeral Oration on the 
great Prince of Conde, with this return up- 
on himſelf, and his old age: Accept, O 
* Prince! "theſe laft efforts of a voice hich 
vou once well knew. With you, all my 
* funeral Diſcourſes are now to end. In- 
< flead of deploring the death of others, 
* henceforth, it ſhall be my ſtudy to learn 
from you, how my own may be bleſſed. 
Happy, if warned by thoſe grey heirs, 
<« of the account which I muſt ſoon give of 
« my miniſtry, I reſerve, folely, for that 
r 
« word of life, the feeble remains of a voice 
„% which now trembles, and of an ardor, 


«* which is now on the point of being ex- 
« ne" | 


Ix 


yes ces denier ers Guns vir que ease 
ous mettrez fn 4 tous ces diſcours. Au lieu de 


* deplorer 


Nn 
— — 
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LECT. In all Diſcourſes, it is a matter of im- 
portance to hit the preciſe time of conclud- 


ing, ſo as to bring our Diſcourſe juſt to a 
point; neither ending abruptly and unex- 
| z nor diſappointing the expectation 
of the when they look for our be- 
ingdone; and continuing to hover round and 
round the Concluſion, till they become hear- 
tily tired of us. We ſhould endeavour to 
go off with a good od not to end with 
a iſbing and drawling Sentence; but 
to cloſe with dignity and ſpirit, that we 
may leave the minds of the hearers warm; 
and diſmiſs them with a favourable impreſ- 
ſion of the Subject, and of the Speaker. 


« d6plorer la mort des autres. Grand Prince | dorenavant je 
« yeux 2 de vous, 4 rendre la mienne ſainte. Heu- 
t reux,  averti par ces chevaux blancs du compte que je dais 
e rendre de mon admimftration, je reſerve au troupeau que je 
« dois. nourrir de la parole de vie, les reſtes d'une voix qui 
«< tombe, & d'une ardeur que g&teint.” —— Theſe are the laſt 
ſentences of that Oration: but the whole of the Peroration 


from that paſlage, „Venen, peuples, venez maintenant,” &c. 
though it is too long for inſertion, is a great maſter-piece of 


- LEC 
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PRONUNCI ATION, OR an. 
TAVING end of ſeveral 


ic Speaking, I now proceed to another ve- 


ry 3 the ſubject yet remain- 
that is, Pronunciation, or Delivery of 
a « Diſcourſe. How much ſtreſs was laid 


upon this by the moſt eloquent of all Ora- 
tors, Demoſthenes, ap from a noted 
ſaying” of his, related both by Cicero and 
Quinctilian; when being aſked, What was 
the firſt point in Gratory? be anſwered, 
Delivery; and being aſked, What was the 
fecond? and afterwards, What was the 
third? he ftil anſwered, Delivery. There 
is no wonder, that he ſhould 3 rated 
this ſo high, and that for improving him- 
ſelf in it, he ſhould have employed: thofe 
afliduous and painful labours, which all the 
antients take ſo much notice of; for, be- 


yond doubt, nothingis of more importance. 
'Vor. Il. we 


heads relating to 1 or Pub- Wa N 


c 


> 4% F . \ ww $2) - - ® - 


— — 


It is that method of int 


is underſtood by 
81 i only 


PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY 
LECT. To ſuperficial thinkers, the management of 
the voice and gefture, in Public Speaking, 


may appear . to relate to Decoration only, 
and to be one of the inferior arts of catching 
an Audience. But this is far from being 
the caſe. It is intimately connected with 
what is, or ought to be, the end of all Pub- 
lic Speaking, Perſuaſion ; and therefote de- 


ſerves the ſtudy of the moſt grave and ſe- 
rious Speakets, as much as 


thoſe, whoſe 
only aim it is to pleaſe. | ® 


Fo x, let it be confidered, whenever we 
addreſs ourſelves to others by words, our 
intention certainly is to make ſome impreſ- 
ſion on thoſe to whom we ſpeak; it is to 
convey to them our own ideas and emoti- 
ons. Now the tone of our voice, our looks, 
and geſtures, interpret our ideas and emoti- 
ons no leſs than words do; nay, the im- 
preſſion they make on others, is frequently 
much fironger than any that words can 
make. We often ſee that an expreſſive 
look, or a paſſionate cry, ied 
by words, convey to others tnore fotcible 
ideas, and rouſe within them ſtronger paſ- 
fions, than can be communicated by the 
moſt eloquent Diſcourſe. The ſignification 
of our ſentiments, made by tones and geſ- 
tures, has this advan above that made 
by words, that it is the ze of nature. 
ting our mind, 
which nature has dictated to all, and which 
all; whereas, words are 
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on ee, conventional ſymbols of bur LECT, 


— and, by conſequence, muſt make a 2 


more feeble impheſfion. So true is this, 
that, to render words fully ſignificant, they 
muſt, almoſt in every caſe, receive ſome aid 
from the manner of Pronunciation and De- 
livery; and he who, in ſpeaking, ſhould 
employ bare words, without enforcing them 

by proper tones and accents, would leave 
us with a faint and indiſtinct impreffion, 
often with a doubtful and ambiguous con- 
ception, of what he had delivered. Nay, fo 

cloſe is the connection between certain ſen- 
timents and the proper manner of pronounc- 

ing them, that he who does not pronounce 
them after that manner, can never perſuade 
ns, - that- he believes, or feels, the ſenti- 
ments themfelves. His Delivery may be 
ſuch, as to give the lie to all that he afferts. 
When Marcus Callidius accuſed one of an 
attempt to poiſon him, but enforced his ac- 
cufation in a languid manner, and without 
any warmth or carneſtneſs of Delivery, Ci- 
cero, who pleaded for the accuſed perſon, 
improved this into an argument of the fal- 
fity of the charge, An tu, M. Callidi nifi 
* fin fic ageres?“ In Shakeſpeare's 
Richard IT. the Ducheſs of York thus im- 
peachies: thi fincerity of her h 2 20 


Pleads he is dirnefi=-Lock upon his face, 

His eyes do-drop no tears; his prayers — 

His words come from his mouth ; ours, * 
He prays but faintly, aud would be denied; 

We pray with heart and ſoul.- © 


Res 72 gor, 
! 
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to be fully and eaſily underſivod dy al 


ſpeaks. He muſt endeavour to fill with his 


© ; | TIE * 1 | 
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PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY 
Bor, I believe it is needleſs to 
more, in order to ſhow the high impo —— 


of a good Delivery. I proceed, "thiredeive 
to ſuch obſervations as Ire 
uſeful to be made on this head. © 


| Tus great objects which every Public 
Speaker will naturally have in his eye in for- 


ming his Delivery, are, firſt, to ſpeak fo as 


who hear him; and next, to ſpeak with 
and force, ſo as to pleaſe and to move 
is Andience. Let ts conſider what is na6ft 
important with teſpeRt to each of theſe, 


In coder to be fully and caſily diy. 
Abd, the four chief requiſites ae” a due 
degtee of Loudneſs of Voice; Diſtinctneſs; 
Slownels ; and W of Pronunciation. 


Tat . firſt attention of every Public 
Speaker, doubtleſs, muſt be, to make im- 
ſelf be heard by all thoſe to what he 


voice, the: ſpace occupied by the Aſſembly. 


This power of voice, it be thought, is 

wholly : a natural talent. I. + 

ms; but, however, may teceive coti- 
fiderable aſſiſtance from att. Much de- 


pends for this purpoſe on the proper pitch, 
8 and a of the voice. Bvery man 


is ſo in a good 


1 


On this a ſubjeR, My. Sheri 


cution, are very worthy of being confi ed; and ſeveral hints 
are here taken from them, | 


22 4 2 
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has three pitches in his voice; the High, the LECT. 
Middle, and. the Low one. The High, is 


that which he uſes in calling aloud to .. 
— 2 diſtance. The Low is, When he 
pproaches to a whiſper. The Middle is, 
tw which he employs in common con ver- 
ſation, and which: he: ſhould uſe for ordi- 
nary in public Diſcourſe. For it is a great 
miſtake, to ine that one muſt take the 
higheſt . pitch his voice, in order to be 
well beard by a great Aſſembly. This is 
confounding two 2 which are differ- 
ent, Loudnefs, or of Sound, with 
the key, or note on which we ſpeak, A 
Speaker may render his voice louder, with- 
out altering the key; and we will always 
be able ta give moſt body, moſt perſevering 
force-of ſound, to that pitch of voice, to 
which in converſation we are accuſtomed. 
Whereas, by ſetting out on our higheſt 
12 or key, we certainly allow ourſelves 
paſs, and are likely to firain and 
outrun our voice before we have done. 
We ſhall fatigue ourſelves, and ſpeak with 
pain; and whenever a man ſpeaks with 
pain to himſelf, he is always heard with 
pain by his Audience. Give the voice there- 
fore full ſtrength and ſwell of found: but 
always pitch it on your ordinary ſpeaking 
key. Make it a conſtant rule never to ut- 
ter a greater quantity of voice, than you 
can afford without pain to yourſelves, and 


without any extraordinary effort As long | 


LECT. 
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as you keep within theſe, bounds, the other 
organs of ſpeech will be at liberty to di- 


| charge their ſeveral offices with eaſe; and 


vou will always have your voice under 
command. But whenever you tranſgreſs 
theſe bounds, you give up the reins, and 
have no longer any management of it. It 
is an uſeful rule too, in order to be well 
heard, to fix our eye on ſome of the moſt 
diſtant perfons in the Aſſembly, and to con- 
ſider ourſel ves as fpcaking to them. We 
naturally and mechanically utter our words 
with ſuch a degree of ſtrength, as to make 
. ourſelves be heard by one to whom we 
_ addreſs ourſelves, provided he be within 
the reach of our yoice. As this is the cafe 
in common converſation, it will hold alſo 
zn Public Speaking, But remember, that 
in -public as well as in converſation, it is 
poſſible to offend by ſpeaking. too loud. 
This extreme hurts the ear, by making 
the voice come upon it in rumbling indiſ- 
tinct maſſes; beſides its giving the Speaker 
the difagreeable appearance of one who en- 
deavours to compel aſſent, by mere vehe- 
mence and force of ſound. 


Is the next place, to being well heard, 
and clearly underitood, diſtinctneſs of arti- 
culation. contributes more, perhaps, than 
mere loudneſs of ſound. The quantity of 
ſound neceſſary to fill even a large ſpace, is 
| {ſmaller than is commoaly imagined; and 
with diſtinct articulatioa, a man of a weak 

VOICC 
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voice will make it reach farther, than the 1 
Krongeſt voice can reach without it. 0 
this, therefore, every Public Speaker ought 
to pay great attention. He muſt give eve- 
ry found which he utters its due proportion, 
and make every ſyllable, and even every 
letter in the word which he pronounces, 
be heard diſtinctly; without flurring, whiſ- 


pering, or ſuppreſſing any of the proper 


Is the third In order to articulate 
diſtinaly, moderation is requifite with re- 
gard to the ſpeed of pronouncing. Preci- 
pitancy of Speech, confounds all articula- 
tion, and all meaning. I need ſcarcely 
obſerve, that there may be alſo an extreme 
on the oppoſite fide. It is obvious, that 
a- lifeleſs, drawling Pronunciation, which 
allows the minds of the hearers to be al- 

ways outrunning the Speaker, muſt render 
every Diſcourſe inſipid and fatiguing. But 

the extreme of ſpeaking too faſt is much 

more common, and requires the more to be 
edagainſt, becauſe, when it has grown 

up into a habit, few errors are more ditficult 

to be corrected. To pronounce with a proper 

degree of ſlowneſs, and with full and clear 
Articulation, is the firſt thing to be ſtudied by 

all who begin to ſpeak in public; and cannot 

be too much recommended to them. Such a 
Pronunciation, gives weight and dignity to 
their Diſcourſe. It is a great aſſiſtance to the 
#1 4.1 GE A „% M EE bs O85 t} 4 | voice. 
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to broad, vulgar 
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voice, by the pauſes and reſts vehichitalows 
it more. cafily to make; and it enables the 
Speaker th fell all his ſounds, both with 
more force, and more muſic. It aſſiſts him 
alſo in Ing a due command of him 
felfz w rapid and hurried manner, 
is apt to excite — flutter of ſpirits, which 
is the greateſt enemy ta all right execution 
in the way of Oratory. Promptum-fit- 
* os,” ſays Quinctilian, non 3 
6 * maceratmam, non leatum.” 


Arran theſe . 
the pitch and management of the voice, to 
diſtinct Articulation, and to s proper da- 
gtee of ſlowneſs of ſpeech, what a Public 
muſt, in the fourth place, ſtudy, 
is, propriety of Pronunciation; or the give 
ing to every word, which be uttera, that 
ſound which the moſt polite uſage of the | 
ys. pa in appolitien; 
uche, both — 

i 
— and for ſpeaking with grace or 
beauty. Inſfrudions concerning this Arti- 
cle, can be given by the living voice only. 
But there is one obſervatiun, hich it may 
not be im here to make. In the Bug 
e, evety word which con ſiſſis 
of more. — chan bas; has one accent 
ed ſyllable. The accent reſts ſametimes on 
the vowel, ſometimes on the conſonant... 
Seldom; or never, is there more than one 
r how- 


9 


tion. 8 is 
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yikible by a — XXXUE 4 |; 


ger ; and 19 paſs mote Baht 
ly over the reſt. Now, having once learn. 
od the proper ſeats of theſe accents, it/is an 
important rule, to-give every word juſt tis 
lame accent in Public Speaking, as in com- 
mon Diſeourſe. Many err im this 
reſpect. —— in public, and 


with folemnity, pronounce” the ſylla- 
bles in a a: from what” 4 


do at other times. They dwell upon them, 
and protrac them; they 
on the fame word; from a en notion, 
that it gives — Sinks to their BHE. 
— and adds to the Public De- 
clamation. Whereas, this is one of the 
greateſt faults that can be committed in Pro- 
nunciation; it makes what is called, a the, 
atrieal, or mouthing manner; and gives an 
artificial aſſected ee ee which de- 
tracts (greatly both . n 
e | 
1 r ee. thoſe ey 
parts of delivery, by ſtudying which, a 
Speaker has ſomething: farther in view than 
merely 46: refer binſelF-inelh gible, and 
— r he ut· 
Pbeſe may be compriſed under four 
—— Emphaſis; Paufes, Tones, and Gef- 
tures. LDetbme only premiſt, in general, to 
yehat lam to ſay concerning them, that at- 
tention 18elp articles elfe i by . 


means 


accents 


LRT ans to be confinied; as ſome might be apt 
— 


calm and plain Speaking; 
part of a ſubject, be found of high import 


Aar Let us nee Be 
this, is meant a ftronger 
voice, by which we diftinguiſh the accemted 
Iyllable of fome: word, on which we defign 


the emphatic word muſt be dift 
a particular tone of  vaice, as well as by 


_ ronge 

-of the Emphaſis, d 
ſpirit of every Diſcourſe.” If no 
de placed on any words, not only is Diſ- 


on the words. If it be 
— ride to tawn to- day the ace. 
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imagine, to the more elaborate, and pu- 
thetic pucts of a Hiſcourſe There ia, per- 
attention requiſite, and as 


haps, as 
much {kill diſplayed; in adapting Emphaſes, 


Pauſes, Tones, and Geſtures, propetly;7 to 
and the eſſect a a 
gracefut delivery will, in 


juſt and 


ance for commanding ne andenfore 
Do OI; a 1 K 0175 KI 
its Nia 


1 


and fuller — 


0 14 ſtreſs,” and to ſhow he it 
affects the reſt of the ſentence. Sometimes 
inguiſhed by 


a 


r accent. On the ri 


management 
epends the whole tife and 
emphaſis 


courſe rendered and lifeleſs, hut the 
meaning left often ambiguous. If the Em- 
phaſis be placed wrong, we pervert and con- 


found the meaning wholly. To give a com- 
mon inſtance; ſuch a ſimple 


as this: 
Do you ride to town to-day? iscapable;'of 
no fewer than four differentacceptations ac- 
cording as the Emphaſis is differnetly — 


may 


„ OF DISCOURSE: 


in my ſtead. If thus; Do you —— 
to-day? Anfwer, No; I mtend to walk. 
Do you ride 70 town to- day? No; I ride out 
into the fields. Do you ride to town -d? 
No but 1 ſhall to- morrow. In like man- 
ner, in ſolemn Diſcourſe; the whole force 
and beauty of an expreſſion often depends 
on the accented word; and we may preſent 
TATE heaters quite different views of the 

me Sentiment, ing the Emphaſis 
differently. — words of our 
Saviour, obſerve in what different lights the 
thought is placed, according as the words 
are pronounced. 


thou the Son 
upon his pro- 
ſtituting the ſignal of peace and friendihip, 
to the purpaſe of a mark of deſtruction. 


— 4 N * | g 
Ax order to acquire the proper manage- 
ment of the Emphaſis, the great rule, and 
indeed the only rule poſſible to be given is, 
that the Speaker ſtudy to attain a juſt con- 
ception, of the force and fpirit of thoſe 
ſentiments which he is to pronounce. For 
to lay the Emphaſis with exact iety, is 
2 conſtant exerciſe of good ſenſe; and atten- 
3 | | tion, 
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ide feeling of others. Thert is as 


42s PRONUNCIATION, CR DELIVERY 
LECT: tion. It is far from being an inconfiderable 


attainment. It is one of the greateſh-trials 
of a true and juſt taſte; ack matt arte 
from fecling — nta and from 
judging — > 18- what is fitteſt ta firike 

t a 
* between a Chapter of the Bible, 
or any other piece of plain proſe, read by 
one who places the ſeveral Emphaſes every 
where, with taſte and judgment, and by 
one who negle cds or miſtakes them, as thers 
is between the ſame tune played by the 
molt. maſterly hand, or by che —— PE 
— 


In all prepared Diſcourſes — t would be 
of, great uſe, if they over or ve. 
hear ſed in private, — this particular 
view, to ſearch for the proper Emphaſes be- 
fore they were pranounccd in public; mark» 
ing, at the ſame time, with a pen, the em- 
phatical words in every Sentence, or at leaſt 
in the moſt weighty and affecting parts of 
the Diſcourſe, and fixing them well in me. 
mory. Were tliis attention oftener beſtow. 
cd, were this part of Pronunciation ſtudied 
with- mn exactneſs, and nat left to the 
momeat of delivery, as is commonly done, 
Public would find their care abug- 
dantly repaid, by the remarkable effects 
which it would produce upon their Audi. 
ence. Let me caution, at the ſame time, 
againſt one. exxor, that of multiplying. em- 
„„ It is only by a 

prudent 


IEEE 
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prudent reſerve in the uſe of them, that EET 
we can give them any weight, If they're 
eur too — if a attempts to 
render every t hing which he ſays- of high 
importance, by a multitude of ſtrong Empha- 
ſes, we ſoon learn to pay little regard to 
them. To croved every Sentence wih em- 
phatical words, is like crowding all the pages 
of a Book with — Which, 6 
to the effect, is juſt the . 
ſick” diſtinctions at all. 


— the pawſes in Speak- 
ing demand attention. Theſe are of two 


kinds; firſt, Emphatical Pauſcs, and next, 
fich as mark the diſtinQions of Senſe. An 
Emphatical Pauſe is made, after 
has been ſaid of peculiar moment, and on 
which we want to fix the hearer's attention. 
Sometimes, before ſuch a thing is ſaid, we 
uther it in with a pauſe of this nature. Such 
pauſes have the ſame eſſect, as a ſtrong Em- 
phaſis; and are fubjeQ to the ſame rules; 
eſpecially to the caution juſt now given, of 
not repeating them too frequently. For as 
they excite uncommon: attention, and of 
courſe raiſe ex tion, if the importance 
of the matter be not fully u Lare to ſuch 
expeQation, they" — ppointment 
and diſguſt. 


eee _ 
hon = arg is to — _ he diviſion of 
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LEET. the ſenſe 
—— 


To avoid this, every 


and at the ſame time to allow 
to draw his breath; and the 
proper and graceful adj aſtment of ſuch pau- 
ele in del the —_— difficult ar- 
ticles" in delivery. In all Public Speaking, 
the t of the breath 2 
good deal of care, ſo as not to be obliged 
to divide words from one another, which 
have ſo intimate a connection, that they 
ought to be pronounced with the ſame 
breath, and without the leaft aration. 
Many a ſentence is miſerably mangled, and 
the force of the ' Emphaſis totally loft, by 
diviſions being made in the wrong 
one, while he is ſpeak- 
ing, ſhould be very careful to provide a full 
ſupply of breath for what he is to utter. It 
is à great miſtake to imagine, that the 
breath muſt be drawn, only at the end of = 
iod, when the voice is allowed to fall. 

can eaſily be gathered at the intervals of 
the period, when the voice is only ſuſpend- 
ed for a moment; and, by this management, 
one may have always a ſufficient ſtock for 
carrying on the longeſt wt e — 


e Ae rr * 
” T5 A * 


Ir any one, in Public | ing, ſhall 
have formed to himſelf a certain — or 
tune, which requires reſt and pauſes of its 
own, diſtinct from thoſe of the ſenſe, he 
has, for certain contrated one of the whirſt 
Habits into which a Public Speaker can fall. 


* the ſenſe which ſhould always rule the 
pauſes 
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panſes of the voice; fer where ver there is L. EC T. 
any ſenſible ſuſpenſion of the voice, the . — 
hearer is always led i expect ſome what core 
reſponding in the meaning. Pauſes in Pub-. 
lic Diſcourſe, muſt be formed upon the 
manner in Which we utter ourſelves in or- 
dinary, ſenſible converſation; and not upen 
the ſtiff artificial manner which we acquire, 
from reading books according to the com- 
mon punctuation. The general run of 
punctuation is very arbitrary; often caprici- 
ous and falſe; and dictates an uniformity of 
——ů— which is extremely dif- 
we are to ubſerve, that to 
— pauſes graceful and expreſſive, they 
maſt not only be made in the right place, 
but alſo be accompanied with a proper 
tone of voice. by which the nature of theſe 
pauſes is intimated ; much more than by 
the length of them, which can never be ex- 
actly meaſured. Sometimes it is only a 
| beht and fimple ſuſpenſion of voice'that .is 
proper; ſometimes a of cadence in 
the voice is required; and ſometimes that 
peculier tone and cadence, which denotes 
the Sentence finiſhed. In all theſe caſes, 
we arc to regulate ourſelves, by attending 
to the manner, in which Nature teaches us 
to ſpeak, bo cg — in reel acd etrnc 
n 5 


1 [ * 9 
| there is a peruligr difficulty in making the 
* 2 The difficulty ariſes rom 


the end of the line; and the other, the c- 


— © | Whether in readi 
ſuch verſe with any at 
fhould be e line? On the 
Stage, where the 


are ſs, as to make 
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of verſe, which dictates tu the 
— ne and to adjuſt 
pound theſe properly with the 
. 
ear, nor offend the underſtanding, is ſo 
very nice a matter, that it is no wonder we 
ſo ſeldom meet with good readers of poetry. 
There are two kinds of pauſes that belong 
to the muſic of verſe; one is, the pauſe at 


ſural pauſe in the middle of it. With regard 
to the pauſe at the end of the line. which 
marks that Strain or Verſe to be finiſhed, 
Rhyme renders this always ſenſible, and in 
fome meafurc compels us to obſerve it in 
our Pronunciation. In blank. verſe, where 


verſe ſhould always be 
I think, be no doubt; that the loſe of ſuch 
lines as make no pauſe in the ſenſe, ſhould 
not be rendered perceptible to the ear. But 
on other occaſions, this were r: 
for what is the uſe of melody, or for what 
end has the Poet compoſed in verſe, if in 
reading his lines, we ſuppreſs his numbers; 
and —— them, by our Pronunciation, 
into mere proſe? . ought, therefore, 


every 


— ——— RG FR IC Oe ̃ — — 
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every line ſenſible to the ear. At the ſame LECT. 


time in doing fo, every appearance ot ſing- 

ſong and tone, muſt be carefully guarded 
againſt. The cloſe of the line, where it 
makes no pauſe in the meaning, ought to 
be marked, not by ſuch a tone as is ufed 
in finiſhing a ſentence; but without either 
letting the voice fall, or elevating it, it 
ſhould be marked only by ſuch a fI'ght ſuſ- 
penfion of ſound, as may diſtinguiſh the 

fage from one line to another, without 
1njuring the meaning, 


Tux other kind of muſical pauſe, is that 
which falls ſomewhere about the middle of 
the verſe, and divides it into two hemiſ- 
tichs; a pauſe, not fo great as that which 
belongs to the cloſe of the line, but ſtill 
ſenſible to an ordinary ear. This, which 
is called the cæſural pauſe, in the French 
heroic verſe falls uniformly in the middle 
of the line. In the Engliſh, it may fall af- 
ter the 4th, 5th, 6th. or 57th ſyllables in 
the line, and no other. Where the verſe 
is fo conſtructed, that this cæſural pauſe 
coincides with the ſlighteſt pauſe or divi- 
fion in the ſenſe, the line can be read eaſi- 
ly; as in the two firſt verſes of Mr. Pope's 
Metiiah, 


Ye nymphs of Solyma! begin the ſong; 
To heavenly themes, ſublimer ſtrains belong. 


Vo l. II. Pf But 
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LECT. But if it ſhall happen that words, which 
| | — have ſuch a ſtrict and intimate connection, 


a as not to bear even a momentary ſepara- 


tion, are divided from one another by this 
cæſural pauſe, we then feel a ſort of ſtrug- 
gle between the ſenſe and the ſound, which 


L | renders it difficult to read ſuch lines grace- 


fully. The rule of proper Pronunciation in 
ſuch caſes is, to regard only the pauſe 
which the ſenſe forms; and to read the line 
accordingly. The neglet of the cæſural 
pauſe, may make the line ſound ſomewhat 
unkarmonioufly ; but the effect would be 
much worſe, if the ſenſe were ſacrificed to 
the ſound. For inſtance, in the following 
line of Milton, 


— What in me is dark, 
Illumine; what is low, raiſe and ſupport, 


Tus ſenſe clearly dictates the pauſe af- 
ter © illumine,“ at the end of the third ſyl- 


| lable, which, in reading, ought to be made 


| accordingly; though, if the melody only 
| were to be regarded, © illumine” ſhould be 
connected with what follows, and the pauſe 
not made till the 4th or 6th ſyllable. So in 
the following line of Mr. Pope's (Epiſtle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot): 


1 fit, with fad civility I read. 


The ear plainly paints out the ceſoral b 
pauſe as ſalling after ſad,” the 4th fy ge” 
ble. 
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ble, But it would be very bad reading to LECT. 
pl qa” | 


make any pauſe there, ſo as to ſeperate *<* 

and © civility.” The ſenſe admits of no 
other pauſe than after the ſecond ſyllable 
<« fit,” which therefore muſt be the only 
pauſe made in the reading. 


I eROcEED to treat next of Tones in Pro- 
nunciation, which are different both from 
emphaſis and pauſes ; conſiſting in the modu- 
lation of the voice, the notes or variations 
of ſound which we employ in Public 
22 How much of the propriety, 
t — and grace of Diſcourſe, muſt de- 
pend on theſe, will appear from this ſingle 
conſideration; that to almoſt every ſenti- 
ment we utter, more eſpecially to every 
ſtrong emotion, Nature hath adapted ſome 

har tone of voice; inſomuch, that he 
who ſhould tell another that he was very 
angry, or very grieved, in a tone which 
did not ſuit ſuch emotions, inſtead of being 
believed, would be laughed at. Sympathy 
is one of the moſt powerful principles by 
which Perſuaſive Diſcourſe works its effec. 
The Speaker endeavours to transfuſe into 
his hearers his own ſentiments and emo- 
tions ; which he can never be ſucceſsful in 
doing, unleſs he utters them in ſuch a man- 
ner as to convince the hearers that he feels 
them. The proper language and expreſ- 
Ff 2 fion 


| „All that paſſes in the mind of man may be reduced to 


i two clafſes, which I call Ideas zud Emotions. By Ideas, [ 
* mean 


| 
| 
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ſion of tones, therefore, deſerves to be at- 


tentively ſtudied by every one who would 
be a ſucceſsful Orator. | 


Tas greateſt and moſt material inſtruc- 
tion which can be given for this purpoſe is, 


to form the tones of Public Speaking upon 
the tones of ſenſible and animated con ver- 


ſation. We may obſerve that every man, 


when he is much in earneſt in common 
Diſcourſe, when he is engaged in ſpeaking 
on ſome ſubject which intereſts him nearly, 
has an eloquent or perſuaſive tone and 
manner. What is the reafon of our being 
often ſo frigid and unperſuaſi ve in Public 
Diſcourſe, but our departing from the na- 
tural tone of Speaking, and delivering our- 
felves in an affected artificial manner? No- 
thing can be more abſurd than to imagine, 
that as ſoon as one mounts a Pul pit, or 
riſes in a Public Aﬀembly, he is. indent 
to lay afide the voice with which he ex- 
preſſes himſelf in private; to aſſume a new, 

ſtudied 


« mean all thoughts which riſe, and paſs in. ſucceſſion in the 

« mind. By Emotions, all exertions of the mind in arranging, 
combining, and ſeparating its ideas; as well as all the T 
fects produced on the mind itſelf by thoſe ideas, from the 
more violent agitation of the paſſions, to the calmer feelings 
produced by the operation of the intelle& and the fancy. 
In ſhort, thought is the object of the one, internal feelin 

« of the other. That which ſerves to expreſs the 4 
call the Language of Ideas; and the latter, the Language 
„ of Emotions. ords are the ſigns of the one, tones of the 
« other. Without the uſe of theſe two ſorts of Language, it 


* is impoſſible to communicate through the ear all that paths 
SyzRIDAN on the Art of Reading. 


* in the mind of man.” 
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ſtudied tone, and a cadence altogether fo- 
reign to his natural manner. This has 
vitiated all delivery; this has given riſe to 
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cant and tedious monotony, in the different 


kinds of Modern Public Speaking, eſpecially 


in the Pulpit. Men departed from Nature; 


and ſought to give a beauty or force, as 


they imagined; to their Diſcourſe, by ſub- 


ation; for, on ſome occaſions, ſolemn Pub- 


ſtituting certain ſtudied muſical tones, in 
the room of the genuine expreſſions of ſen- 
timent, which the voice carries in natural 


Diſcourſe. Let every Public Speaker guard 
againſt this error. hether he ſpeak in a 
ivate room, or in a great Aſſembly, let 
im remember that he ſtill ſpeaks. 
Nature: confider how ſhe teaches you to 
utter any ſentiment or feeling of your heart. 
Imagine a ſubject of debate ſtarted in con- 
verſation among 
yourſelf bearing a ſhare in it. Think after 
what manner, with what tones and inflex- 
ions of voice, you would on fuch an occa- 
ſion expreſs yourſelf, when you was moſt 


Follow 


grave and wiſe men, and 


in earneſt, and ſought moſt to be liſtened 
to. Carry theſe with you to the Bar, to 


the Pulpit, or to any Public Aſſembly; let 
theſe be the foundation of your manner of 
ouncing there; and you will take the 
ureſt method of rendering your delivery 
both agreeable, and perſuaſive. 


I rave ſaid, Let theſe converſation 
tones be the foundation of Public Pronunci- 


lic 
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natural variety in his tones, which a 
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requires them to be exalted 
beyond the ſtrain of common Diſcourſe. In a 
formal ſtudied Oration, the elevation of the 
Style, and the harmony of the Sentences, 
prompt, almoſt neceſſarily, a modulation of 
voice more rounded, and bordering more 
upon muſic, than converſation admits. 
This gives riſe to what is called, the Declai- 
ming Manner. But though this mode of 
Pronunciation runs conſiderabl ond or- 
dinary Diſcourſe, yet ſtill it muſt have, for 
its baſis, the natural tones of grave and dig- 
nified converſation. Imuſt obſerve, at the 
ſame time, that the conſtant indulgence of 
a declamatory manner, is not favourable ei- 
ther to good compoſition, or good delivery; 
and is in hazard of betraying Public Speak - 

ers into that monotony of tone and 
dence, which is ſo generally complained of ; 

Whereas, he who forms the general run 22 
his delivery upon a ſpeaking manner, is 
not likely ever to become diſagreeable 
through monotony. He will ha ve the ſame 
perſon 
has in converſation. Indeed, the perfec- 
tion of delivery requires both theſe differ- 
ent manners, that of ſpeaking with liveli- 
neſs and caſe, and that of declaiming with 
ſtatelineſs and dignity, to be poſſeſſed by one 
man; and to be employed by him, accord- 
ing as the different parts of his Diſcourſe 
require either the one or the other. This 
is a perfection which not many attain; the 


2 * of Public Speakers, allowing 


their 
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their delivery to be formed altogether acci- LE OT. 
dentally; according as ſome turn of voice n., 
appears to them moſt beautiful, or ſome ar. 
tificial model has caught their fancy; and 
acquiring, by this means, a habit of Pro- 
nunciation, which they can never vary. 
But the capital direction, which ought ne- 
ver to be forgotten is, to copy the proper 
tones for expreſſing every ſentiment from 
thoſe which Nature dictates to us, in con- 
verſation with others; to f. always 
with her voice; and not to form to our- 
ſelves a fantaſtic public manner, from an 
abſurd fancy of its being more beautiful 
than a natural one *, * 


Ir now remains to treat of geſture, or 
what is called action in public Diſcourſe. 
Some nations animate their words in com- 
mon converſation, with many more motions 
of the body than others do. The French 
and the Italians are, in this ref; much 
more ſprightly than we. But there is no 
nation, hardly any perſon ſo phlegmatic, as 
not to accompany their words with ſome 
actions and geſticulations, on all occaſions, 
when they are much in earneſt. It is there. 
| fore 


* « Loquere,“ (ſays an Author of the laſt century, who has 
Written a Treatiſe in Verſe, de Geſtu et Voce Oratoris) , 
* Loquere ; hoc vuium commune, loquatur 

t nemo; at tenſã declamitet omnia voce. 

« Tu loquere, ut mos eſt haominum; Boat & latrat ille ; 
Ille ululat; rudit hic; (ſari fi talia dignum eft) 

« Non hominem vox ulla ſonat ratione 3 


Joax xs Lycas, de Geſtu et Voce, Lib. II. Paris 1675. 
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fore unnatural in a Public Speaker, it is 
inconſiſtent with that earneſtneſs and feri- 
ouſneſs which he ought to ſhow in all af- 
fairs of mament, to remain quite unmoved 
in his outward appearance; and to let the 
words drup from his mouth, without any 
expreſſion of meaning, or warmth in his 
geſture. 


Tux fundamental rule as to ty of 
action, is undoubtedly the ſame with what 
I gave as to propriety. of tone, Attend to 
the looks and geſtures, in which earneſtneſs, 
indignation, com or any other emo- 
tion, diſcovers itſelf to. moſt advantage in 
the common intercourſe of men; and let 
theſe be your model. . Some of theſe looks 
and geſtures are common to all men; and 
there are alſo certain peculiarities of manner 
which diſtinguiſh every individual. A 
Public Speaker muſt take that manner 
which is moſt natural to himſelf, For it is 
here, juſt as in tones. It · is not the buſt- 
neſs of a Speaker to form to himſelf a cer- 
tain ſet of motions and geſtures, which he 
7 moſt becoming and agreeable, and 
o practiſe theſe in public, without their 
2 any correſpondence to the manner 
which is natural to him in private. His 
geſtures and motions ought all to carry that 
Lind of expreſſion which nature has diQat- 
ed to him; and, unleſs this be the caſe, it 
is impoſſible, by means of any ſtudy, to 
avoid their appearing ſtiff and forced. F 
Ho w- 
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HowEevex, although nature muſt be the LECT. 


hund work, I admit that there is room in 
this matter for ſome ſtudy and art. For 
many perſons are naturally ungraceful in 


XXXIIL 
— — 


the motions which they make; and this un- 


gracefulneſs might, in part at leaſt, be re- 
formed by application and care. The ftudy 
of action in Public Speaking, conſiſts chief- 
ly in guarding againſt awkward and diſa- 
greeable motions, and in learning to pe! 
ſuch as are natural to the Speaker, in the 
moſt becoming manner. For this end, it 
has been adviſed by Writers on this ſub- 
jeR, to practice before a mirror, where one 
may ſee, and judge of their own geſtures. 
But I am afraid, perſons are not always the 


perform 


beſt judges of the gracefulneſs of their own 


motions; and one may declaim long enough 


before a mirror, withqut correcting any of 


his faults, The judgment of a friend, 
whoſe good taſte they can truſt, will be 
found of much greater advantage to begin- 
ners, than any mirror they can uſe. With 
regard to particular rules concerning action 
and geſticulation, Quinctilian has delivered 
a great 'many, in the laſt Chapter of the 
11th Book of his Inftitutions; and all the 
Modern Writers on this ſubject have done 
little elſe but tranſlate them. I am not of 
opinion, that ſuch rules, delivered either by 
the yoice or on paper, can be of much uſe, 

* unleſs 
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LECT. unleſs perſons ſaw them exemplified before 


wy} ther eyes * 


I sHALL only add further on this head, 
that in order to ſucceed well in delivery, no- 
thing is more neceſſary than for a Speaker 
to guard againſt a certain flutter of ſpirits, 
which is peculiarly incident to thoſe wha 
begin to ſpeak in public. He muſt endea- 

vour 


pots, one ſhould ſtudy to 
e in the whole attitude y 
generally to be choſen; ſtanding firm, fo as to have the fulleſt 
and freeſt command of all his notions ; any inclination which 
N uſed, ſhould be forwards towards the hearers, which is a 
natural expreſſion of earneſtneſs. As for the countenance, 
the chief rule is, that it ſhould correſpond with the nature of 
the Diſcourſe, and when no particular emotien is expreſſed, a 
ſerious an4 manly look, is always the beft. The eyes ſhould 
never be fixed clole on any one object, but move eaftly round 
the Apdience. in the motions made with the hands, conſiſts 
the chief of geſture in Speaking. The ancients con- 
demned all motions performed by the left hand alone; but I 
am not ſenſible, that theſe are always offenſive, though it is 
natural for the right hand to be more frequently employed. 
Warm emotions demand the motion of both hands correſ- 
ing together. But whether one geſticulates with one or 
with both hands, it is an important rule, that all his motions 
ſhould be free and eaſy. Narrow and ſtraĩtened movements 
are generally ungraceful; for which reaſon, motions made 
with the hands are directed to proceed from the ſhoulder, ra- 
ther than from the elbow. Perpendicular movements too 
with the hands, that is, in the ftreight line up and down, 
which Shakeſpeare in Hamlet calls « fawing the air with the 
« hand,” are feldom good. Oblique motions are, in general, 
the moſt graceful. IV ſudden and nimble motions ſhonlo be 
Kkewiſe avoided. Farneftre's can be fully expreſſed without 
them» Shakeſpeare's directions on this head, are full of good 
ſenſe; © uſe all gently,” ſays he, © and in the very torrent ang 
„ rempelt of paſſion, acquire a tewperance that may give 
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vour above all things to be recollected, and LECT. 


maſter of himſelf. For this end, he will 
find nothing of more uſe to him, than to 
ſtudy to become wholly engaged in his ſub- 
ject; to be poſſeſſed with a ſenſe of its im- 
portance or ſeriouſneſs; to be concerned 
much more to perſuade, than to pleaſe. 
He will generally pleaſe moſt, when pleaſ- 
ing is not his fole nor chief aim. This is 
the only rational and proper method of raiſ- 
ing one's ſelf above that timid and baſhful 
regard to an Audience, which 1s ſoready to 
diſconcett a Speaker, both as to what he is 
to ſay, and as to his manner of ſaying it. 


I canNnorT conclude, without an earneſt 


XXIII. 
— — 


admonition to guard againſt all affectation, 


which is the certain ruin of good delivery. 
Let your manner, whatever it is, be your 
own; neither imitated from another, nor 


aſſumed upon ſome imaginary model, which 


1s unnatural to you. Whatever is native, 
even though accompanied with ſeveral de- 


fects, yet is likely to pleaſe; becauſe it 


ſhows us a man; becauſe it has the appear- 
ance of coming from the heart. Whereas 
a delivery, attended with ſeveral acquired 
and beauties, if it be not eaſy and 
free, if it betray the marks of art and affec- 
tation, never fails to diſguſt. To attain 
any extremely correct, and perfectly grace- 
ful delivery, is what few can expect; ſo 
many natural talents being requiſite to con- 
dur in forming it. But to attain, what as 

to 
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and perſuaſive manner, is within the pow- 
moſt perſons ; if they will only unlearn 
falſe and corrupt habits; if they will allow 
themſelves to follow nature, — will ſpeak 
in public, as they do in private, when the 
ſpeak in earneſt, and from the heart. If 
one has naturally any groſs defects in his 
voice or geſtures, he begins at the wrong 
= if he attempts at reforming them, on- 
when he is to ſpeak in public. He 
La uld begin with rectifying them, in his 
ivate manner of Speaking; and then car- 
ry to-the Public the right habit he has form- 
ed. For when a Speaker is engaged in a 
Public Diſcourſe, he ſhould not , then 
employing his attention about his manner, 
or thinking of his tones and his geſtures. 
If he be ſo employed, ſtudy and tion 
will appear. He ought to be then quite in 
earneſt ; wholly occupied with his ſubject 
and his — 2 leaving Nature, and 
previouſly formed habits, to prompt and 
— his manner of Delivery. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME, | 
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